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Private View 



This trio of coon hunters is well known in the 
Pawlet area where their night hunts have reaped 
a considerable haruest. Floyd Troumbley, right, 
has madę Tom Morey his apprentice and when this 
photograph was taken with their dog Gypsy 
several years ago, they had already hunted together 
for a number of seasons. (See related story on page 
24.) Morę recent photographs of Floyd and Tom will 
appear in the "Visual Census of Pawlet/' a project 
being undertaken by photographer Neil Rappaport. 
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In 25 years, it has grown to 
be the State's largest prizmte 
employer — rather yuietly. 

lBM-Vermont 

By Ralph Nading Hill 


A funny thing happened to Vermont 
on the way to the twenty-first cen- 
tury. A State in a latitude dismissed by 
Arnold Toynbee as the habitat of 
"woodmen and watermen and hunters" 
became the home of an IBM plant with 
7,000 employees. 

Some of these people indeed fish (if 
that's what Toynbee meant by water¬ 
men), probably morę of them hunt, and 
increasing numbers chop wood. But they 
spend most of their time in a space-age 
environment turning out tiny electronic 
chips individually capable of storing as 
many as 72,000 bits of information. 

Since the IBM plant is the last word in 
Computer technology — as late a word as 
anything manufactured in California's 
famed "Silicon Valley" — it would as- 
tonish the Vermont-based managers to 
discover that they are too far north of 
what Toynbee called "the optimum 
climatic area." Perhaps he considered 
northern New England hopelessly distant 
from raw materials and industrial mar- 
kets. Whatever he thought, he madę his 
pronouncement before the age of elec- 
tronics. How was he to know that the 
daily output of a plant with 7,000 em¬ 
ployees can be shipped in a shoebox? Or 
for that matter, predict that a chain of in- 
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hospitable mountain peaks would be- 
come harnessed to ski tows. 

Granted that the weather and land- 
scape are demanding, Toynbee should 
have remembered the old adage that the 
last shall be first. Had Vermont not lost 
out as a location for Steel mills, au¬ 
tomobile assembly plants, and other 
smokestack industries with their atten- 
dant ills, the State could never have re- 
tained the kind of environment IBM seeks 
for its plants. 

Although Digital Equipment and morę 
recently Mitel are now neighbors in what 
is becoming Vermont's own Silicon Val- 
ley in semi-urban Chittenden County, 
IBM remains the largest employer in the 
State. Like Burlington, which is some- 
times accused of not being a smali town, 
IBM's sheer size raises occasional eye- 
brows. But it is as obviously a part of the 
real Vermont as Burlington because it is 
there. And a good thing it is. There are 
few economic ailments that a nine-digit 
annual payroll cannot cure, unless 
growth is classified as an ailment. In 
Vermont it often is, not so much by na- 
tives as by certain transplants who would 
rather that the tree not add any rings. 
They don't want their adopted lifestyle to 
turn into the kind they abandoned in the 


place they left. There isn't much danger 
of that because the electronics industry it- 
self puts such a high premium on the 
quality of its surroundings. Yet the ques- 
tion remains: how much "quality" is lost 
even to carefully nurtured growth? The 
answer is, perforce, that the tree must 
add rings or perish. 

Sensitive about its relationships, IBM 
has proved to be a reticent giant, as 
physically inconspicuous as it is shy of 
throwing its weight around. Indeed, if a 
yisitor didn't know where it is he would 
have a hard time finding it. Although 
known as IBM Burlington, it occupies a 
secluded cul-de-sac behind the Green 
Mountain Power dam on the Winooski in 
Essex. Its entrance along the winding 
road adjoining the pond gives no hint of 
what lies ahead. Even in front of the first 
tier of buildings the visitor cannot see 
those behind them, and others behind 
those, all separated by patios and con- 
nected by walkways or arcades, like giant 
counterparts of the tiny modules created 
within. 


Ralph Nading Hill, a senior editor of 
Vermont Life and a frequent con- 
tributor, is also a noted historian , preser- 
oationist and aułhor. 
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In a space age environment, lBM's huge work 
force creates products which, at the end of 
a day, could be carried away in a shoebox. 
Photographs on this page, by Truman 
Moore, show uarious steps in which the 
wafers are prepared and then dioided. 


















Indispensable to IBM's worldwide 
hierarchy, the several-hundred-million- 
dollar complex has two million square 
feet, six miles of corridors, and a dining 
room that holds 1700 people at a sitting. 
These are today's statistics, not yester- 
day's or tomorrow's. Although elec- 
tronics is still an adolescent whose arms 
are always too long for its sleeves, the 
strange thing is that as the components 
get smaller, the plants get larger. 

Providently, IBM bought the entire 
228-acre cornfield not long after it oc- 
cupied the first building in 1957. That was 
a landmark year for northwestern Ver- 
mont. Three years previously the whis- 
tles of the Winooski woolen mills, which 


in earlier decades summoned 2000 people 
to work, blew for the last time. The 2000 
employees of General Electric, the only 
other large employer in the area, had 
dwindled to 500. To forestall a gathering 
calamity in a county with 12 percent of its 
people out of work, a first-aid task force 
called the Greater Burlington Industrial 
Corporation bought the present site of 
IBM on speculation, and through Cyno- 
sure, a subsidiary, put up a building for 
which it hoped to find a tenant. 

Although other States with similarly 
attractive health, education, and trans- 
portation facilities were doing the same 
thing, nonę could lay claim to the breath- 
ing room between Lakę Champlain and 
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The IBM plant, which sits on 228 
acres beside the Winooski River, 
seems prominent from the air, 
though many in the State hardly 
know of its existence. At right, 
the patio outside the company 
dining room which holds 1700 at 
one sitting. Photographs on this page 
by Paul Dannenberg; aerial by 
John Franklin Smith. 
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the Green Mountains (a quality fortu- 
nately savored by IBM's president, 
Thomas J. Watson, Jr., in his lodge at the 
foot of Mount Mansfield's ski trails). Nor 
could any other State guarantee a work 
force with Yankee ingenuity morę dis- 
tinctly coded in its genes. After a year of 
nervous waiting, during which the iden- 
tity of the prospect was the prized secret 
of intermediaries, IBM rejected other 
presumably morę sophisticated suitors 
and agrarian Vermont became its first 
New England consort. 

Although the plant's mission of making 
devices for storing and manipulating in- 
formation has never changed, the ways of 
doing it certainly have. They add up to a 
phenomenal contraction in the size of 
components. When the plant opened in 


1957 it manufactured mostly electro- 
mechanical switches called wire-contact 
relays about the size of a large walnut. 
Two decades later the most important 
product was a tiny Silicon chip about a 
quarter of an inch square which con- 
tained some 64,000 individual ''switches" 
to be used for storing information — the 
equivalent in words of over five double- 
spaced typewritten pages. The chip was 
so smali it could be passed through the 
eye of a needle, and could be examined 
only through a high-powered micro- 
scope. 

Miniaturization is the basis of the revo- 
lution that has been going on at the Essex 
plant, sińce it has enabled increasingly 
sophisticated computers to shrink with 
the size of their components while at the 


same time performing a dramatically 
broadened array of functions. Late last 
year the Vermont plant announced that it 
had succeeded in crowding 72,000 
switches on a chip, yet the limit has not 
been reached. 

The users of computers of all sizes out- 
number by perhaps a hundred thousand 
to one those who have ventured to un- 
derstand how it is possible to storę that 
many devices on a chip or how it is madę. 
It takes 150 to 200 Chemical and physical 
processes over a period of one to three 
months to produce one of these chips, 
steps involving such terminology as oxi- 
dation, photolithography, diffusion, 
metalization, chip placement, and mod¬ 
ule encapsulation. 

A wafer of Silicon is first covered with 
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It is morę than merely coincidental that the designs 
in the IBM highest state-of-the-art memory chips, 
magnified many times over, resemble patterns in some 
very traditional Vermont quilts. There is symbolism in 
that similarity as well. Vermont, always a land of in- 
oentions, now hosts a manufacturing complex which 
produces some of the most sophisticated —and tiniest 
— inoentions on earth. (Photographs by Paul Dan- 
nenberg, Dick Luria and Truman Moore.) 




oxide. Light passing by photolithography 
through a special mask then selectively 
exposes and develops what is called 
"photo-resist" on the oxide layer. The 
wafer is next passed through an acid bath 
to etch away microscopic oxide areas that 
are unprotected by the photo-resist. In a 
complex process, atoms bury themselves 
in the Silicon by passing through tiny 
holes in the oxide. Differing atom struc- 
tures of the resulting "impurities" in the 
Silicon create the switches, or tiny tran- 
sistors. In succeeding steps the wafer is i 
covered with metallic elements such as 
copper and aluminum, leaving miniaturę 
wiring patterns that complete millions of 
circuits. A protective layer of quartz is 
added and the circuits are connected 
through contact holes. The wafer is 
finally diced to produce individual chips 
which are then separately tested. 

With the operators dressed in gowns, 
masks, and booties, the atmosphere in 
which all this is done looks morę like a 
space odyssey than a manufacturing op- 
eration. It is an activity that some might 
think utterly incongruous for Vermont 
but is actually nothing of the kind if the 
state's inventive heritage is taken into ac- 
count. It is just that the tinkering that has 
gone on for two centuries in back sheds 
and barns — tinkering that produced the 
electric motor, the platform scalę, the 
hydraulic pump and a gallery of other 
local inventions — here has its counter- 
part among the "thick-coming fancies" of 
today and tomorrow. 

Nor has the setting proved to be in¬ 
congruous. At a time when there is so 
much talk of the "reindustrialization" of 
shop-worn urban areas, the IBM pilgrim- 
age to Vermont, now in its twenty-fifth 
year, demonstrates morę than anything 
else, the vigor of a clean industry in fresh 
surroundings. c£>o 
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By Peter Reich 
Photographs by Russell Schleipman 

Component Pricing 

A new way of valuing 
dairy products for 
Yermont farmers 


I t was colored cow week at the Eastern 
States Exposition, and in the Cow 
Pałace, dozens and dozens of Ayrshires, 
Jerseys and Guernseys munched their 
sweet clover, trod the golden straw un- 
derfoot, and stared with bovine indiffer- 
ence at the passing crowd. Holsteins, the 
black and white cows that outnumber 
colored cows on New England's pastures, 
had been in the week before, and now it 
was time for judges to scrutinize the 
breeds distinguished by varying shades 
of brown. 

Seated on a bale of hay just a flick of the 
taił away from their prize winning Ayr¬ 
shires, Russell and Mary Carson of 
Harkdale Farm, Newbury, Vt., watched 
their 14-year-old son Scott groom his 
two-year-old heifer Harkdale Hi 
0'Gracious. He was putting on the finał 
touches before leading her to the junior 
competition. 

"Give her a little grain and then top her 
off with some water," said Russell, smil- 
ing as he watched Scott brush a gloss 
onto the cow's gleaming brown and 
white coat. "But make surę that the water 


Russell Carson inspects his Ayrshires ' milk, which is now being priced by quality rather than quanłity. 
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isn't too cold or it'll make her hair stand 
on end." Scott, a tow-headed young man 
with his father's serious face and strong 
arms, nodded with only a faint glimmer 
of pre-show nervousness. 

If anything besides Scott's excitement 
— and his parents' pride — madę the 
Harkdale Farm section of the Cow Pałace 
stand out, it was the bevy of prize ribbons 
and photographs displayed neatly at the 
end of the row of 8 Ayrshires, with 
photos of Russell as a young man receiv- 
ing trophies for his animals at the Barton, 
Vt., fair in 1959; snapshots of Russell with 
his dad, and pictures of his father's fa- 
ther, too, all dairymen. Family history on 
both sides goes back, as Mary puts it, 
"forever." 

On Mary's side, the family roots go 
back to 1634, when the first Kimball ar- 
rived in the colonies. After 137 years of 
farming, the Kimballs won from King 
George III a deed to the tract of land 
called Beech Hill Farm in Hopkinton, 
N.H., where Frank and Dorothy Kimball, 
Mary's parents, help her brother Robert 
run the farm of registered Ayrshires. 

It was those sturdy brown and white 
Scottish milkers that madę the Kimball- 
Carson connection. Russell and Mary first 
met at fairs and expositions back in the 
50s, and while Mr. Kimball and Mr. Car- 
son talked about managing Ayrshires in a 
region dominated by Holsteins, young 
Russell and Mary romped and played, 
and marveled at the arcade. They were 
married in 1963. 

Last Summer, in addition to embody- 
ing all the rich history of New England 
family farming, the Carson family also 
represented the potential in its futurę, be- 
cause they had just become a part of what 
many Vermonters believe is the new 
wave of dairying, with implications for 
every colored cow in the pałace. 

Just a few weeks before, Russell and 
Mary had signed on with the Cabot 
Farmers Cooperative Creamery, joining 
some 500 other Vermont producers in a 
dairy venture that has drawn the interest 
of dairy economists around the nation for 
its innovative approach to paying for 
milk. It is called "component pricing," 
and for the Carsons, researchers at UVM, 
and cheesemakers at the creamery, it rep- 
resents a safe, surę course through the 
troubled tides in the nation's 123 billion 
pound ocean of milk. 

To understand how it works, we have 
to look at the composition of milk. On 
average, cow's milk is 87 percent water, 
3.5 percent butterfat, 4.3 percent lactose 
(sugar), 4 percent protein, and a smidgin 
of ash. Under the present pricing system. 


American dairy farmers are paid for the 
water and the butterfat. The money a 
dairy farmer receives is based on the 
weight of his milk with incentives for 
morę butterfat. The other components of 
milk, notably the protein, are ignored. 

As long as Americans thirsted after and 
drank huge amounts of milk, the system 
worked splendidly, and the breed as- 
sociations tested bulls and their offspring 
in ways that squeezed the most and the 
richest out of every udder. For example, 
Russell and Mary Carson can look at lists 
of Ayrshire bulls and select bulls to sire 
their heifers on the basis of actual predic- 
tions about how the offspring of any par- 
ticular buli will produce morę pounds of 
milk, morę butterfat — and morę money 
— than the breed average. 

With volume and butterfat bred into 
herds — and with the added advantage of 
scientific feeding practices — the produc- 
tivity of the nation's herd doubled in the 
past 25 years while the number of cows 
was cut by half. Most impressive have 
been the gains in the Holstein breed, 
where a few notable champions have 
broken the 50,000 pound-per-year mark. 

Holsteins' remarkable ability to pro¬ 
duce huge volumes of milk is the main 
reason that this black and white breed, as 
distinguished from the colored breeds, 
no w makes up about 85 percent of the 
nation's herds. 

But in recent years, all the gains in pro- 
ductivity have been matched by a serious 
decline in consumption of fluid milk. 


Fourteen-year-old Scott Carson, with a 
new calf above and a prize-winning Ayrshire 
opposite, is a new addition to a long linę 
of dairymen at Harkdale Farm. 

Whether you cali it underconsumption or 
overproduction, there was so much 
surplus milk floating around last year that 
milk industry critics said the time had 
come for radical change in the way milk is 
regulated. Amid gloomy forecasts about 
overhauls of dairy policy that could have 
adverse impacts on Vermont farming, the 
good news in the Green Mountain State 
is that cheese consumption is soaring — 
that is why the Carsons were happy to be 
a part of the Cabot Creamery, and why 
owners of colored cows are excited. The 
secret is in Vermont's famous cheddar 
cheese. 

A few years ago, economists at the 
University of Vermont and cheesemakers 
at the Creamery noticed that it required 
morę and morę milk to produce the same 
amount of cheddar. Looking closely at 
the chemistry of cheesemaking, they 
found that protein is the key to efficient 
cheddar production. But with genera- 
tions of cows bred to produce butterfat 
and volume, protein yields were declin- 
ing. What that meant was that 100 
pounds of Iow protein milk selling at the 
same price as high protein milk yielded 


Peter Reich is a free lance writer who 
specializes in the dairy industry. He lives 
in Haruard, Mass. 
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less cheese. And that's where the colored 
cows start their soft lowing chorus: col¬ 
ored cows naturally produce morę pro¬ 
tein for the same volume of milk than 
Holsteins. 

In 1977, the Cabot Creamery took the 
unusual and unprecedented step of pay- 
ing farmers morę money for high protein 
milk, giving a distinct advantage to col¬ 
ored breeds. The Richmond Cooperative 
Association in Richmond also pays extra 
for high protein milk, and to farmers par- 
ticipating in this innovative pricing sys¬ 
tem, it is a way of getting paid for the ac- 
tual value of components in their milk. It 
also gives the colored breeds a piece of 
the action that they haven't seen sińce 
cream linę milk disappeared after World 
War II. 

Does this mean we're headed for a 
1980s version of Cow Wars? Back in the 
30s, often vicious promotional campaigns 
created tension and competition between 


breeders of black and white cows and 
colored cows. While component pricing 
gives the colored breeds a renewed com- 
petitive advantage, most insiders believe 
that renewed Cow Wars are unlikely. In 
the first place, Holsteins can put out 
equal amounts of protein by virtue of 
their ability to produce morę milk ini- 
tially. And secondly, the Vermont experi- 
ence with cheese may not be applicable to 
the national scene for the simple reason 
that extra protein in milk that we drink 
does not make the same difference that it 
does in cheese. For example, declining 
public interest in "protein-fortified" milk 
suggests that paying farmers to produce 
higher protein milk would not pay off for 
all farmers as long as John Q. Public 
doesn't choose to purchase higher pro¬ 
tein milk. Right now, Vermont's innova- 
tion only makes sense for cheddar mak- 
ers. 

They hope, however, that as a part of 



futurę changes in milk regulations, the 
actual federal definition of milk will 
change. Today, milk is defined by law in 
ways that permit it to be sold with the 
barest minimum of "solids" — butterfat, 
protein, and sugar. Many colored cow 
owners believe that if the standards were 
raised, permitting morę protein in regular 
milk, it would taste better. If it tasted bet- 
ter, the public might drink less soda pop 
and fruit juice, and morę of the lacteal 
secretion of the cow known for years in 
this country as "nature's most nearly per- 
fect food." But that kind of change is 
probably far down the road. 

Meanwhile, Vermonters are ex- 
ceptionally proud of the component pric¬ 
ing system that has put the Cabot 
Creamery into what economists cali "a 
favorable market position" to sell its an- 
nual supply of 7.7 million pounds of 
cheddar, 2.5 million pounds of butter, 
and 2 million pounds of cottage cheese. 

According to Robert P. Davis, manager 
of the creamery for the past 27 years, the 
system returns morę money to Vermont's 
farmers and increases awareness about 
good farm management. Nevertheless, 
because the national system still encour- 
ages volume and butterfat, "the breed as- 
sociations have been lax," asserts Davis, 
in undertaking the progeny testing and 
record keeping necessary to produce high 
protein herds. The hope is that with data 
beginning to accumulate on bulls with 
good records of producing high-protein 
daughters, farmers generally will show 
morę interest and the program may gain 
wider acceptance. 

For the Carsons, with their herd of reg- 
istered Ayrshires, this method of pricing 
is a sensible way to place incentives; it 
means they are paid for the quality of 
their milk as well as the quantity, and it 
means that standing by the large and im- 
posing Ayrshires through thick and thin 
for generations is paying off handsomely. 
Kimballs have been raising registered 
Ayrshires sińce 1896. 

Watching Scott walk Harkdale Hi 
Emily through the competition at the 
Eastern States Exposition, they both saw 
that the momentum of generations of 
Kimballs and Carsons was vibrant and 
promising, too. Mary la ter commented 
that Scott "did better than he had ever 
done before at a show," guiding his cow 
almost as well as an adult to first place in 
the junior competition for two-year-old 
cows and to the prize for Senior and 
Grand Champion Female in the Junior 
Show. 

Nobody said dairying was easy, but for 
the Carsons, it has its rewards. zCfr 
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Map by Armand Poulin 


I couldn't help shouting out to them, 
"This has all the earmarks of another 
mutiny!" 

Bicycling up from the rear in my usual 
position of last in linę, I beheld my biking 
party stopping and grouping as usual at 
an intersection where the choice was 
again a maca dam or a dirt road. We were 
going from home, Underhill Center, to 
Jay Peak (give or take 50 miles north) with 
a dozen good friends spending the night 
there at a guest house and biking home 
next day. It was an autumnal excursion 
and planned carefully to be off the black 
top and through the baekwoods and 
meadowlands so rich with color this Oc- 
tober. 

The invitation for this social-athletic 
event specifically stated ''dirt" roads. 
Now this was all purposefully conceived 
as a new and separate sport from what 
one might expect a regular biking trip to 
be. Some of our cronies had not been 
properly psyched about this new ap- 
proach, and at every possible turn that 
could be onto "gleaming macadam," they 
would stop and group hopefully, only to 
be foiled again as I pointed to the map 
(we had xeroxed copies for everyone) and 
to the dirt road which inevitably seemed 
to go uphill at these points of time. 

To vindicate this rather forceful ap- 
proach as hosts was the conviction that 
you can't really appreciate a shining, 
burning bush of Autumn color if you are 
trying to dodge a ten ton truck spewing 
out black smoke and earsplitting noises. 
Even very little traffic on the blacktop is 
disconcerting. You are tensed up, sub- 
consciously holding the awareness that a 
mass of Steel going 60 miles an hour is 
likely to roar by you at any moment. Not 
a relaxing, tranquil way to enjoy the 
foliage phantasmagoria presented at 
every turning. 

Now in this new sport, the rather lack- 


A bike trip from Underhill to Montgomery 
and back, and way off the beaten tracks 

Follow 

By Eve Shakespeare 
Photographs by Clyde H. Smith 


theYellow Dirt Roads 
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adaisical people who were best at it are 
really not bikers at all, but rather hikers 
using the bike for support. We dismount 
and walk up anything from just-off-level 
to, of course, uphill. This allows for travel 
communication as one pushes one's ve- 
hicle along with a friend. A little gossip, a 
fixing of the world's problems, an ex- 
change of theories on child development, 
this all goes better strolling along a coun¬ 
try lane with only an occasional passing 
car. 

Downhill we do take the bike seat and 
do a great deal of braking so as not to 


This band of bikers chose dirt roads on 
their trip North but when it was time to 
tum around, the paued roads were inoiting. 













reach dangerous speeds or anything of 
that sort. 

The bikes for this esoteric occupation 
have "iip" handlebars. You look at the 
farm lands and far hills, not at the yellow 
linę as in the "down" handlebars of the 
real bikers. (At least half of our associates 
were real bikers, but they always seemed 
to ride with their hands in the top posi- 
tion though their handlebars were de- 
signed to upend them.) 

It had been suggested that we modify 
our "wicked witch of the North" bicycles 
even morę to include something resem- 
bling a slightly redesigned tractor seat. 
After 50 miles or so it was pretty obvious 
why the suggestion came up. 

We started off on this adventure at 
eight o'clock on a Saturday morning in 
heavy mist. Anyone living in Vermont 
knows you don't plan outdoor activities if 
you take the weather seriously. Short of 
blizzards or cloudbursts, we go! We did 
have light rain gear pants, though they 
proved to be too light to be watertight. 

First of all we glided downhill for five 
miles to Cambridge onto Route 15, turn- 
ing north over the bridge, then left 
towards East Fairfield. After a mile we 
turned onto our first beautiful "yellow 
dirt road," strewn with Autumn leaves 
and hard packed for good biking, but, of 
course, uphill for the first three miles. 
Then a series of wavy roads, up down, up 
down through glades of dazzling colored 
woods to Metcalf Pond for consultations, 
rest, chocolate and admiring the waters. 
On again towards Bakersfield coming 
down off a high farm ridge to the out- 
skirts of town where we stopped to in- 
spect a canoe that was being built of 
laminated plywood in the backyard of 
one of the residences. The men bikers 




mm 


lingered on to consult on particulars. The 
ladies proceeded to find a dryish lunch- 
eon spot on a high bank under huge 
pines. We nested in there, comparatively 
dry, exchanging health food goodies and 
jocular remarks on the trip so far. 

Starting off again, we found that the 
town road machines in this vicinity for 
some reason had energetically chosen 
Friday or early Saturday morning for a 
vigorous reworking of the surfaces just 
prior to our arrival. 

Nothing, but nothing, hampers a bike 
rider morę than loose gravel with boulders 


Eve Shakespeare is a writer, wife, mother 
of two children (including one William) 
and operates three shops which specialize 
in foreign clothing and materials. 
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as big as ostrich eggs uprooted and roll¬ 
ing around. It is especially exasperating 
on the downhill runs when you sigh with 
relief and let her go only to find it's too 
fast for the unfirm foundations kicked up 
by the road grader. We will have to admit 
this is one of the discomforts to be put up 
with on the gravel roads, but it didn't last 
morę than a few miles. 

We arrived at Montgomery Center at a 
reasonable four o'clock or so and had real 
refreshment, like root beer floats. Sitting 
in rural ease on the porch of the village 
storę, we watched the world go by, soak- 
ing up a feeling of accomplishment. 

A slight miscalculation. We were still 
three and one half miles short of our ul- 
timate destination, all uphill. At the end 
of a 50 mile day this was a weary thought. 


Fortunately one of our kind friends who 
was transporting baggage and meeting us 
for dinner happened along at this point 
and did a shuttling of the truły tired right 
into the arms of the good proprietors of 
the Eagle Guest House. Here we spent 
the night lavishly fed, first with a huge 
Canadian Thanksgiving meal (it was that 
weekend). Carl and Irene Scott run the 
Inn. He was part of the Vermont State 
Legislature for nine years and a member 
of the Fish and Gamę Board and has been 
running the Inn with the help of his 
children and grandchildren for 14 years. 
Everyone in the family from eight to 
eighty, seemed to be behind the counter 
passing out the morę than ample repast. 
It was a warm and friendly place. 

We left early after a lumberjack break- 


fast and coasted down the now wonderful 
three and one half miles to where our 
traveling photographer had us do a prac- 
ticed approach to his camera gliding by 
Montgomery Center church in the morn- 
ing light. Our bicycle ballet having been 
carried off to his satisfaction, we pro- 
ceeded without incident except a relaxing 
of the rules so everyone could use the 
macadam roads after all. Mutiny or not, it 
did shorten the trip considerably for the 
tired troops. There were moments of 
smooth downhill running with little 
traffic, I will have to admit, but at Jeffer- 
sonville we hit Route 15, and the few 
minutes of rushing cars and trucks from 
there to Cambridge madę it elear to me, at 
least, why I shall always continue to fol- 
low the "yellow dirt roads." 
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T WO DAYS AHEAD OF TIME, six ladieS 
work in the vestry kitchen in the 
basement of BradforcTs Congregational 
Church. Their motions are fluid, efficient, 
and without waste or hastę. Tin after 
steaming tin of bear and venison meatloaf 
is moved from oven to pantry shelf. 

Meanwhile, a few feet away, Frank 
Peters runs a router along the Formica 
edges of two tables he's almost finished 
building. The rest of the basement is filled 
with rows of chairs folded against walls, 
and scattered tables, two of which sup- 
port trays of wild boar meat. Peters gives 
a good-natured shrug of his shoulders as 
he examines his router blade, which was 
new but is now about finished, its bearing 
burnt beyond repair. The tables are 
finished too, though in a morę propitious 


way. Peters cut their legs of elear sanded 
white pine from trees that grew on land 
granted by King George III. 

That evening, a crew of a half dozen 
men haul 600 pounds of gigantic Hub- 
bard squash into the basement. Wielding 
cleavers, butcher knives and axes they lay 
into the squash. When they're through 
it's ready for cooking. The result is a popu¬ 
lar dish called, appropriately enough, 
mashed squash. 

The labor of these men, the help of the 
ladies in the kitchen, and Frank Peters' 
tables are all donated. In fact, one hundred 
and fifty volunteers combine efforts to 
prepare a church supper. And what a 
meal it ultimately is! 

There's a Vermont maxim that says 
when something needs to be done, do it. 


BRADFORD: 
The Game’s 
the Thing 
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By Lance Khouri 
Photographs by 
Richard Howard 
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John Knight, below, delivers coon meat to local komes 
where coon pies will be prepared. Lower right, 

Charles Stimpson, George Durgin and Ken Murdock 
make gamę patties in preparation for dinner. 



And if possible, make the event an ad- 
venture. You would be hard pressed to 
find a better example of this than Brad- 
ford's annual wild gamę supper. Back in 
1957, Trustees of the Congregational 
Church decided to raise $100 to pave a 
sidewalk from the Street to their vestry 
door. They decided to serve a wild gamę 
supper as a fund raiser and sińce then the 
affair that started smali grew until it be- 
came a very substantial tradition. 

Today, if you want to savor pheasant or 
beaver or any of the six other gamę meats 
served at the church, you have to be 
quick; there's a lot of competition. Motel 
rooms around Bradford get booked for 
the supper a month in advance. On the 
day of the meal the town's population 
almost doubles; 1200 diners are served. 
TV camera crews and newspaper re- 
porters are not uncommon participants. It 
hardly needs noting that the walk to the 
vestry's entrance is well-paved. 

Bradford is a working town, according 
to residents, part industrial and part ag- 
ricultural. Nestled along a bank of the 
Connecticut River, the village is en- 
hanced by two large churches on oppo- 
site sides of Main Street, a magnificent 
masonry municipal building, a hy- 
droelectric dam, and an attractive mix of 
Victorian and Colonial architecture. It is 
surrounded on the West by miles of 
wooded hills, hayfields and winding 
country roads. 


The wild gamę dinner is Bradford's tour 
de force, an accomplishment reminiscent 
in spirit of the original Thanksgiving 
feast. "It's better organized than the 
World Series," says Marcia Tomlinson, 
one of the event's co-chairmen. She isn't 
wrong when she says that. Her husband 
Gary, a furniture manufacturer, and Eris 
Eastman, who is the dinner's publicist, 
complete the team of chairmen. Together 


they mobilize parishioners and other 
helpers into committees and work crews 
with clearly delineated responsibilities. 

Organization and coopera tion are as 
fundamental to the dinner's success as 
the exotic food. For years the meal was 
mainly a małe event. Women cooked 
gingerbread for it at home, but for the 
most part they were excluded from par- 
ticipating. Then in 1966, 300 hungry 

























people showed up to be served. It was 
morę than the men could handle alone, 
and the need for a strong organizer be- 
carne obvious. Eris Eastman became the 
organizer. She began by recruiting 
women volunteers and sending out press 
releases. The results were amazing. In 
1973 the church planned to serve 600 
people. The doors were to open at 5:30 
p.m. But a half hour before that, 600 
tickets had already been sold, and people 
were in linę waiting to buy morę. After 
that an advance ticket system was im- 
plemented limited to 1200 sales. 

Gary Tomlinson leaves his job a week 
before the dinner to work fuli time pre- 
paring for it. He is in charge of meat, of 
which there are eight kinds totalling 2,000 
pounds this year. He must obtain it, 
freeze it, thaw it and prepare it. The effort 
and skill required to dress the venison, 
rabbit, buffalo, coon, bear, beaver, wild 
boar, and pheasant, and make it not only 


ing, and by 2:30 in the afternoon the meat 
is cooked and cooled enough to separate 
from the bonę. It then goes back into the 
freezer until it's retrieved again to heat up 
for the dinner. While work is being done 
on one kind of meat, another is removed 
from the freezer to thaw for the next day's 
preparations. 

Sporting a bright red toque and a 
striped apron, Hoddi Palmer, a retired in- 
surance executive and president of Brad- 
ford Village's board of trustees, uses a 
spatula to flip venison steaks on a gas grill 
outside the vestry. The venison smells 
delicious. It was purchased from local 
gamę wardens who obtained the deer, 
which were illegal or road kills. 

"It's important to realize," stresses 
Tomlinson, "that we don't send hunters 
out to supply the meat. Wild boar is do- 
nated by Webster Keefe who owns a 
gamę preserve in Ely. Pheasant is do- 
nated by State senator Gerald Morse, 


owner of a poultry farm in Groton and 
chairman of the State Agriculture Com- 
mittee. Beaver and bear come from trap- 
pers and hunters. We buy domestic rabbit 
from Gray's Commission Sale in Thet- 
ford, and the buffalo from a wholesaler in 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota." 

There's an almost-full moon in the 
crisp sky. Light shines through the 
stained glass of the church sanctuary, 
where diners wait to be summoned to 
table. The meal, which began around 
three in the afternoon, will be served by a 
shift system until nine or ten at night. 
Hoddi Palmer looks like he's having the 
time of his life frying venison steaks. 
Nearby, waiting for a pitcher of apple 
cider to fili from a barrel is Norman Allen, 
an earth moving contractor. He looks 
happy. The diners, talking about where 
they travelled from to get here, and what 
meat tastes best are enjoying themselves. 
Marcia Tomlinson, her pageboy hair 



edible but tasty for over a thousand 
people, are considerable. 

Racoons, which are thought to be the 
best tasting meat by most diners, are do- 
nated and purchased from local hunters 
who hunt them for pelts. To prepare the 
50 to 80 coons consumed at the dinner, 
Tomlinson and eight other men work for 
morę than two days thawing the frozen 
meat, trimming the fat and soaking it 
overnight in water and vinegar. At this 
point, the men decide which racoons to 
roast and which to parboil for pies. They 
start cooking at 8:30 or 9:00 in the morn- 


Lance Khouri lives with his zoife and 
three children in a Plainfield, Vt. farm- 
house. He is a free lance writer. 
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The seruers await suppergoers who will identify 
their evening farę by coded toothpicks — red 
for rabbit, green for coon, pink for bear, etc. 
Opposite page, the dinner is seroed and 
gingerbread desserts are prepared. 

bouncing as she dodges the equipment of 
a TV camera team that helicoptered in 
from Boston, directs traffic in the kitchen. 

As a fund raiser, the Bradford gamę 
supper is resoundingly successful. The 
white clapboard church itself bears wit- 
ness to that. The sanctuary's carpeted 
floors, high, white-painted metal ceiling, 
oak arches, and pews are immaculate. 
The beli tower with a red clock built into it 
is copper flashed, and shingled by gray 
siatę with a pattern of red hearts. Pro- 
ceeds from the dinner go to the church, 
which makes a donation to Oxbow High 
School for the use of its kitchen, where 
the vegetables are prepared under the di- 
rection of Jim and Vida Perry. The church 
also awards five one-week scholarships 
to Bradford teenagers to go to Green 
Mountain Conservation Camps at Buck 
Lakę and Lakę Bomoseen. 

Waiting in linę to be served at the buf- 
fet table, diners have their meal tickets 
collected by Keith Button, 12, and John 
Welch, 11. The tickets must be purchased 
through the mail, and are sold out 
rapidly. For nearly each of the 1,200 pur- 
chasers there is a would-be diner who 
sent for a reservation too late. Barbara 
Green, the reservation clerk, keeps file of 
all ticket requests. When there is a cancel- 


lation, she locates the reservation next in 
linę according to postmark datę. At $12 a 
ticket the meal is considered a bargain. 

Further down the linę nearer the buffet 
table Rafę Dunlap, 10, and James Tomlin- 
son, 11, take the names and addresses of 
diners for next year's mailing list. Rafę 
displays a card signed by a couple from 
Hawaii, and says shyly, "Last year we 
had about 20 people from Alaska." 

The meats are identified by toothpicks 
dyed different colors by minister John 
Knight. Each portion of meat has a 
toothpick stuck into it by the person serv- 
ing it at the buffet table. A color-coded 
menu card given with the meal explains 
which color toothpick corresponds to 
which meat. After dyeing 15,000 tooth¬ 
picks the minister has finally removed the 
food dye from his hands and is snapping 
photographs, relaxed and smiling, now 
that his tedious chore is finished. There 
are mashed squash and mashed potatoes, 
butter and rolls, excellent cole sław, and a 
great gravy at each table. Waiters and 
waitresses cheerfully replenish cups with 
good coffee or cider. Dessert of ginger¬ 
bread and real whipped cream is terrific. 

Everyone here has an opinion of which 
meat on his piąte tastes best. The dishes 
to choose from include pheasant with 
rice, rabbit pie and roast rabbit, boar 
sausage and boar chops, coon pie, veni- 
son steaks and meatloaf, roast buffalo, 
bear, beaver and coon. The diners' plates 


are heaped with such an amalgamation of 
food it's sometimes difficult to keep track 
of what's what. That's when the tooth¬ 
picks come in handy. It's questionable, 
too, whether the human digestive system 
was designed to deal with this kind of 
smorgasbord, but believe it or not, sec- 
ond helpings are available. Many diners 
prefer the rabbit because it is similar to 
chicken. They, however, are missing the 
point. I can State unequivocally that while 
all the gamę tastes like meat, the way, 
say, an apple tastes like apples, the wild 
boar is best. 

But, through the use of a little chican- 
ery, an even tastier treat may be had. The 
scheme is to shoot the breeze with Hoddi 
Palmer as he cooks the venison steaks 
outside the vestry. If the mood strikes 
him, he's apt to hand you a sizzling, ten¬ 
der piece of meat. Its juices will run down 
your hands and chin. Its taste is better 
than beefsteak and vaguely similar to 
liver. You will understand why Brad¬ 
ford's wild gamę dinner is the finest in 
the country: because it is prepared with 
dedication and flair by people who have 
the experience to make it superlative. 

After the last diner is served and the 
church cleaned up, chairmen Eris East¬ 
man, Marcia and Gary Tomlinson, and all 
the other volunteers can take a brief rest. 
Then they will have to start thinking 
about next year's meal. Today's satisfied 
customers are very likely to return. <^> 


. 
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ESSAY CONTEST WINNERS: 

‘The Yermont Farm: What It Means to Me' 



W hen Lieutenant Governor Made- 
leine Kunin announced her essay con- 
test for fifth graders throughout Vermont on 
the subject, "The Vermont Farm: What it 
means to me," she hoped to accomplish several 
things: with a background in professional 
writing herself, she wanted to encourage good 
writing. She also wanted Vermont young 
people to gwe serious thought to the futurę of 
farming in the State. And finally , she hoped 
the winning essays would remind all Ver- 
monters of the State's agricultural heritage. 

A panel of judges, including Vermont 
Life Senior Editor j. Duncan Campbell , 
picked five winners from the seoeral hundred 
entries. The first prize winner is Molly P. 
McLellan, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Neil 
McLellan of Danby. The essay she wrote and 
the other winning entries are published on 
these pa ges. 


Holly McLellan 

I am the daughter of a Vermont dairy 
farmer and I get a firsthand chance to see 
what farm life is like. 

We work long, hard hours, have few 
vacations, and we are dependent on the 
weather so much of the time, that one 
would wonder if it's worth it. 

I think it is because where else could 
one get the opportunity to be so close to 
the earth and so close to God? We tend to 
the land and the animals as we would 
wish to be tended, and who could ask for 
morę? 

I would like to see morę young people 
enter agricultural fields and morę farms 
remain working farms. 

Our farm is not "just a farm." It is a 
way of life that should be preserved. 

I am proud to be a farmer's daughter. 

Kara French 

The Vermont farm means seeing a cow 
looking up at you in its own kind of way. 
It means seeing your calf stand for the 
first time. It means seeing your cow win a 
prize. It means waiting with your cow to 


have a baby. It means opening the door to 
the chicken coop and having a chicken fly 
on your head. It means going to feed the 
pigs and tripping and falling in the mud 
with the pigs. It means getting up and 
feeding your cows. It means Crossing 
your cows across the road. It means try- 
ing to get a can out of your goat's mouth. 
It means having a buli chase you out of 
the barn. It means being able to milk your 
cow, or going to the chicken coop and 
gathering fresh eggs. 

If we didn't have Vermont farms we 
would not be able to do all those things. 
Also if we did not have Vermont farms 
we would not have fresh eggs, milk or 
meat. This is what the Vermont farm 
means to me. 

Annę Valente 

Vermont's farms mean many things to 
me. For some people it is a way of life. 
They produce most of Vermont's food. In 
Vermont cattle, calves, eggs, chickens 
and minor produce account for nearly 
$20,000,000 annually. Mapie syrup and 
mapie sugar are some of our main prod- 
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Essay contest winners photographed on these 
pages by Richard Howard are (opposite) 
Molly McLellan of Danby, (clockwise, this 
pagc) Jonathan White of North Pownal, 
Jennifer Miller of Putney, Annę Valente of 
Rutland and Kara French of Daiwille. 



ucts. Fruits also bring in a large amount. 
Farmers also play a large part in conser- 
vation of the land. 

Many Vermont families make their in- 
come on farms. Farm work is hard, re- 
quires long hours and no vacations. 

If we didn't have farms to produce our 
food, it would cost morę to import it from 
other States. The food we get from our 
farms is fresh, so it's better cjuality. 

When we think of farms we think of 
cattle and horses. In Vermont the Merino 
sheep are also popular because of their 
durable wool. 

One of the treats we have at home is 
mapie syrup. We put it on waffles, pan- 


cakes, ice cream and snów. Dad espe- 
cially likes mapie sugar. 

Apple orchards are big in Vermont. 
There's an old Vermont saying that says, 
"An apple a day keeps the doctor away." 

Farmers conserve their land very well. 
It is a beautiful part of Vermont's naturę. 

I couldn't imagine Vermont without 
farms! I hope their beauty is eternal. 

Jennifer Miller 

On our farm there is a pattern to the 
work. In Spring we tap the same mapie 
trees that have been tapped for seven 
generations. Shearing time for the sheep 
is another Spring chore. Summertime 
always brings hay and strawberries. We 
gather delicious apples and peaches in 
the Fali from trees planted long ago. 
Sheep and lambs scamper in the barn 
during the Winter. 

My favorite Winter job is caring for the 
little lambs. The ewes must be checked to 
make surę they're not having any prob- 
lems during lambing. If it is too cold in 
the barn for the lambs we may have to 
bring them in the house to get them 
warm. Sometimes we have to bottle feed 
the lambs if the mothers don't have 
enough milk. I really enjoy caring for 
them. 

I hope the children of our family will 
always be able to live on our farm where 
they can enjoy rabbits, horses, sheep, 
dogs and other animals as much as I do. 

Jonathan White 

A Vermont farm is to get up early in the 
morning and hear a rooster crow. 

When Spring comes, the farmer has to 
plow the fields and plant seeds and watch 
them grow. When they grow in the Fali, 
the farmer goes out to pick the corn and 
puts it into the silos and feeds it to the 
cows in the Winter. 

When morning comes, you have to 
milk the cows. When the farmer is done 
he puts the cows in the pasture near a 
meadow with a pond and flowers. Before 
evening comes the farmer has to feed 
them grain and hay. The ducks come 
from the pond and eat their feed. The 
cows feed their calves milk. Ali the horses 
go into their stalls and eat their hay. 
Chickens eat their chicken feed and go to 
chicken coops. 

In the garden there are all kinds of 
vegetables like potatoes, beets, beans, 
peas, carrots, tomatoes, celery and lots of 
other vegetables. 

Vermont life is God's gift to the world. 
Brooks, hay fields, animals and sunshine. 

I like being a part of it. It makes me happy 
and free living in Yermont. c 
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Walter HarcTs Vermont People, A New Collection of Yankee 

Characters edited by Walter Hard, ]r. and J. Kevin Graffagnino, 

Vermont Books, Middlebury (80 pp., $4.95) 

Vermont: A Bicentennial History by Charles T. Morrissey, Norton 

and Company, New York (235 pp., $12.95) 

There is something about Vermont that seems to turn ordinary 
men into poets. Two recent books bear out this fact. 

Walter Hard wrote a weekly column for the Manchester Journal 
and Rutland Herald for years and got into the habit of ending his 
column with a brief poem about his neighbors, their lives, and 
their humor. 

The poems have been collected into ten books through the 
years and Vermont People is the first to be published posthu- 
mously. The poems are all brief, droll yarns of the consummate 
rural raconteur, who could lean back on his wood slatted chair 
and tell the latest one about Jeb Thomas, who "never drank at 
all except on the last day of the Fair," or 'Lizy Grayford, the 
town shrew who was so ill-tempered that she "ought to been 
choked to death when she showed the first symptoms." 

Many of the stories are familiar ones — the old man who has 
seen a lot of changes in his town and "Been agin all of 'em, too;" 
the only two Democratic votes in town that were thrown out be- 
cause "he musta voted twice," the four people who died of a 
disease called the "Ree-lapse" — but it is not the punchlines of 
the plot that matter. Rather, as is the case with good storytelling 
and good poetry, it is the getting there that is the real joy. 

And Hard gets there poetically, every time. His figures of 
speech are clever and unexpected — Miss Allenby's buckboard 
which "sagged with the memory of her father's ponderous 
frame," and the behemoth wife and daughter who madę little 
Hiram Judson "look like the exclamation point which their pres- 
ence seemed to demand." His works have no formal meter, but 
perfectly capture the rhythm of rural Vermont speech, right 
down to the pauses and interminable vowel sounds. 

Hard's poetic talents have not gone unnoticed. Among his 
admirers were Robert Frost and Carl Sandburg. Frost told him 
that he had "invented a new form to suit your needs" and 
Sandburg compared his works to Greek mythology, adding "I 
treasure and reread his volumes." 

Yet, to all of this talk of figurative language and meter and 
literary form, one can hear Hard replying that he was just a 
simple country storekeeper. 

Charles Morrissey probably considers himself a simple Ver- 
mont historian. He is the former director of the Vermont Histor- 
ical Society who was commissioned by the American Associa- 
tion for State and Local History to write Vermont: A Bicentennial 
History. 

Again, however, the poetic charms of the State proved too 
much for the man and turned this historian into a poet. Only a 
smali portion of the book presents itself as straight, chronologi- 
cal history. The book is really "an ambling tour through Ver- 
mont's past and present" and as that it succeeds as literaturę. 

Morrissey displays a lyrical love of Vermont that matches his 
knowledge of the place and its history. His opening chapter is as 
graphic and poetic a mosaic of the State as one could hope to 


read. His anecdotes and quotes are pure Vermonter and a pure 
pleasure, like his retelling of the George Aiken story about the 
farmer who came in after evening milking and said, "Wife, it's 
too beautiful a night to stay in the house; I think Tli go out and 
kill a hog." Poetry. 

Morrissey's brief historical passages are well done. His de- 
scription of how Ethan Allen and Ira Allen and Remember Baker 
et al managed to hoodwink the New Hampshirites and the 
Yorkers and the British and the Continental Congress into form¬ 
ing Vermont as a separate State is a lucid chronicie of a tangled 
piece of history. — Jim De Filippi 


Beyond Adversary Democracy by Jane ]. Mansbridge, Basic Books, 

Inc., New York 1980 (398 pp., $20.00) 

This is a book of political theory that also happens to provide a 
fascinating picture of the Vermont town meeting in practise in 
the smali town (population 500) the author calls "Selby," lo- 
cated somewhere in the middle of the Northeast Kingdom. 

Mansbridge, a professor of political science and sociology, 
came to Selby in search of what she calls "unitary democracy." 
According to her theory, the "adversary democracy" we all 
learned in elementary school civics (based on the idea of diverse 
groups with conflicting interests resolving their differences via 
the ballot box with the majority taking all) is not the only kind of 
democracy we should or, in fact, do have in this country. Uni¬ 
tary democracy, she says, is "an older understanding" that 
presumes common rather than conflicting interests, decision by 
consensus rather than majority, and collective face-to-face in- 
teraction rather than individual secret ballot. 

Over several years in the early 1970s, Mansbridge closely ob- 
served and analyzed self-government in Selby in the hope of 
finding the unitary ideał in action. What she found, instead, 
was a reality far morę complex than the pristine image of perfect 
community control cherished by many who have never lived in 
a smali New England town. 

During her study she attended three annual town meetings, 
extensively interviewed a randomly selected sample of 69 of the 
town's adult citizens, and questioned everything from why only 
one quarter of the town's voters attend the meetings regularly 
(some of the absentees feel powerless, others feel so well- 
represented they see no need for a personal appearance) to the 
relationship between seating position and the frequency of ver- 
bal contribution on the part of those who do attend (those who 
spoke out most often tended to sit on the sidelines for greater 
freedom of movement and better command of the hall). 

Among her findings: the people of Selby do not necessarily 
have common interests; the natives and those newcomers with 
education are likely to prevail over the recently arrived working 
class despite the theory that in town meeting all are equal; una- 
nimity is often achieved at the expense of the least powerful; the 
fear of confrontation often leads to a suppression rather than a 
resolution of conflict; and many of the major decisions, such as 
who shall be elected selectman, are often madę (by consensus, 
to be surę) before the meeting. 

But she also found that for many Selby residents "the face- 
to-face quality of town meeting has helped bring about a feeling 
touched with love" both for their neighbors and the town itself. 

The town meeting, Mansbridge concludes, is halfway be¬ 
tween unitary and adversary democracy and thus forces the 
townspeople to "piece together a political fabric out of two con- 
tradictory ideals" — exactly as she believes the nation at large 
should learn to do. — Deborah Solomon 
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Sotne thoughts on 

VERMONT'S BRIDGES 

Written and photographed by Kenneth A. Wilson 


W e lived on a farm, when I was 
smali, on a ridge where the land ran 
down from the buildings through mead- 
ow, pasture and sugarbush into the val- 
ley, took for itself a part of the creek, and 
ended short of a narrow little iron bridge 
on which a country road leapt the stream. 
A rumble-rumble-rumble of unsecured 
planks sounds vividly in memory when I 
think of bridges. And of warm nights 
when through an open upstairs bedroom 
window, from a half mile down over 
meadow and woods, clearly in the still- 
ness, travelers enunciated their passage 
with a drum roli of timbers. There were 
then fewer night travelers on country 
roads. The fingers of a hand would count 
an hour's worth of crossings. 

Natural bridges are at least as ancient 
as trees. Primitive man used windfalls, 
swung the greater spans on vines. Not 
until someone placed a log on purpose— 
and the swinger on vines thought to 
permanently secure its free end on the 
opposite side, and thus invented the 
granddaddy of all suspension bridges— 
did humans begin to make bridges. 

I have tried to imagine today's Vermont 
without its bridges. The vision is chaotic; 
a wheeled society with no continuous 


roads, in an angular landscape richly em- 
bossed with streams and gullies. Yet once 
there was an America without vehicular 
bridges when travelers on horseback or in 
wagons or coaches crossed streams at 
shallow fords while a fortunate pedes- 
trian might find stepping Stones provided. 
New Englander Timothy Palmer's wood- 
en arch, most likely based on a design by 
a Renaissance Italian architect, brought 
the development of timber bridges out of 
a 300 year stagnation. There were lots of 
simple kingpost and queenpost bridges 
then in use, but Palmer's arch — followed 
by an improved design by Theodore Burr 
— safely carried loads over far longer 
reaches. 

Young America lacked the skilled ma- 
sons and money to build the durable 
stone arches of Europę, but timber she 
had aplenty. Suitable trees frequently 
stood by the bridge sites. Wooden spans 
answered the essential need except that 
their one flaw, weathering and rot, too 
quickly rendered them unsafe. 

Though not the inventors of the cov- 
ered bridge, shrewd Yankees knew well 
the obvious: a wooden building without a 
roof cannot endure. Prof. H. J. Hopkins 
(of New Zealand) remarks in his book A 


Span of Bridges that "The Swiss, a prov- 
ident people, devised the idea of roofing 
over the structural members to give par- 
tial protection and adding thin timber sid- 
ings to make it morę complete. This was 
the origin of timbered covered bridges, 
for which America, and particularly Ver- 
mont, were so famous." Exceptionally 
durable were these Swiss mountain 
bridges. A covered timber bridge in Lu¬ 
cernę probably dates from 1333. That is, 
one has existed on the spot sińce then, 
original or not. Another in Lucerne is 
known to datę from 1568. 

Vermont acquired its first wncovered 
wooden two span trestle — the first 
Hong" bridge in America at 365 ft. — in 
1785 when bridge carpenter Enoch Hale 
built across the Connecticut River at Bel- 
lows Falls. 

By a decade into the 1800s, wooden 
bridge building in New England reached 
fever pitch. By 1830 the complicated 
arches of Palmer and Burr (usually lami- 
nated of bound-together planks requiring 
skilled fabricators) were already old fash- 
ioned, madę obsolete by invention of the 
panel trusses with their stout boxed X 
members. Vermont scored another first in 
1813 when an unknown carpenter built 


The Crown Point Bridge from the New York side of Lakę Champlain. 
















A priuate suspension bridge south of Williamstown. 



Iron and wood bridge above, makeshifł plank bridge below. 



The Fisher Bridge in Wolcott 
features a full-length smoke vent 
for railroad engines which still pass 
beneath the handsome wooden structure. 



over Otter Creek a bridge employing a 
new idea in panels. Ithiel Town, a Con¬ 
necticut architect who had been building 
bridges with Burr's arch, was granted a 
patent in January of 1820 and forthwith 
licensed construction of 'Town lattice 
modę" bridges throughout the country. 
They were among the best, and least ex- 
pensive, ever devised. Morę than a third 
of Vermont's surviving covered bridges 
are Towns, recognized by their "garden 
lattice" of crossed planks, pegged at each 
overlap. "Built by the mile, cut off by the 
yard," any good carpenter could build a 
Town. 

In 1840 William Howe produced a de- 


Kenneth A. Wilson is a Panama , N.Y. 
based free lance writer and photographer 
spedalizing in naturę , countryside. 
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sign combining timbers and adjustable 
iron rods which wrote an end to the age 
of all-wood bridges. The railroads took 
Howe's design to heart, later converted it 
to all-iron construction, built some flimsy 
spans and suffered numerous accidents 
until the cheaper Bessemer process Steel 
madę possible the safe, if ugly, railroad 
bridges of today. 

Built in 1908, when its smoke vent 
exhaled a plume of dark coal effluent and 
bridge inspectors were often employed to 
check rafters for live cinders, the tali and 
lean Fisher Bridge straddles tracks of the 
St. Johnsbury & Lamoille County Rail¬ 
road near Wolcott. It is the only function- 
ing railroad covered bridge (a Town-Pratt 
truss, 90 ft. long) in the State, and one of 
the few anywhere with fuli length smoke 
vent. Through private and public effort, 


Vermont has preserved a fine example 
from when railroad bridges possessed 
grace. 

The early chain suspension bridges 
were expensive and unreliable. America 
had at least one such by the mid 1790s, 
but not until spun Steel cable was per- 
fected did the great spans materialize. 
Vermont has no need for a Verrazano, 
but miniatures of the kind can be found in 
the State. High over Clarendon Gorge, 
south of Rutland, Long Trail hikers use a 
handsome suspension footbridge. And 
I've seen its homemade counterparts in 
private use where someone requires a 
convenient passage over a brook. 

There are also bridges not of roads and 
foot paths. Vermont has plenteous 
bridges that carry loads from barnyard to 
barn interior. Ramps of earth and stone, 


morę rarely concrete, perhaps with a 
storage room or a calf pen beneath where 
a provident farmer has madę enclosed 
space useful. These barn ramps are also 
rightly called bridges. 

They still exist, some of the tiny Steel 
bridges that rumbled through my youth, 
though their voices may now be silenced 
with asphalt. To those of us who quietly 
revel in the ambience of moving water, its 
loveliness of sound and sight and motion, 
a bridge expresses morę than utility. It is 
a platform from which, perhaps, to cast a 
daydream or a baited hook to tempt a 
fish; to catch, instead, a deeper thought; 
to study the riparian life within its 
shadow. Vermont is blest with bridge 
shadows of every shape, in every setting 
from frantic highway to secluded, silent 
glen. co? 
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Floyd Troumbley and Tom Morey of the Mettawee Valley 

The Yermont Coon Hunters 


Phołographs by Neil Rappaport 
Transcribed and written by Susanne Rappaport 


F loyd Arnold Troumbley was born on 
August 23, 1917, at the Red Top Farm 
on Rupert Mountain in Pawlet. His par- 
ents Herbert Troumbley and Bessie 
Smith, had bought the farm, the Jim Jen- 
nings place, in 1915. Floyd has one sister, 
Wilma, six years and six days younger. 
She lives in Rutland and works at the 
Woolworth storę. 

Floyd's father worked at carpenter 
work before he bought the farm, and 
continued at it during the Summers while 
he kept up with the butchering and de- 
horning business during the Winter. "I 
think he milked a dairy just three years 
after he bought that farm on Rupert 
Mountain — went to fattening calves and 
dickering with heifers." 

When Floyd was old enough to start 
school, he was the only kid who needed 
transporting off the mountain to Pawlet. 


But his grandmother Smith lived in North 
Pawlet close to the school there, so Floyd 
walked to North Pawlet on Sunday, 
about six miles, to be ready for school 
Monday morning. The town paid his 
board so he could stay with his grand¬ 
mother through the week. On Friday af- 
ternoon he walked back home. 'T took 
eight grades of school in six years — 
that's all the schooling I had." 

While Floyd was going to school in 


Neil Rappaport is a member of the visual 
arts dwision at Bennington College and 
has been working for a dozen years on 
documentary studies of his North Pawlet 
neighbors. Susanne Rappaport is a 
dancer and painter who recently became 
involved in orał history and written ac- 
companiment for Neil's photograpihic 
studies. 


North Pawlet, he picked up the nickname 
"Rowdy" from a friend, George Sheldon. 
It has stayed with him ever sińce then 
and there is good reason. 

"Oh yeah, we was always raising heli. 
Charley Baker and I had a .22 rifle, you 
know. We'd sawed the barrel off from it 
and there weren't no sights on it. We 
used to monkey around shooting with it. 
We was down there by that dooryard one 
day, and we had that gun and George 
said, 'You couldn't even hit that mailbox 
there.' I pulled right up and cut that 
corner ways, you know. Tickled that 
Charley. George wasn't so well pleased 
with his mailbox, but he found out that 
you could shoot a rifle without sights on 
it." 

Working alongside of your father was a 
fact of life, a way of life. The intent was to 
get the job done. "I just worked with 
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him. He didn't have to take me by the 
arm. Ain't many of 'em who could take 
my hands any where." By the time Floyd 
was 13, he was putting up silos with his 
father. By the time he was 17, he was re- 
modeling barns. 

"I never framed timber till we went at 
that barn down Leach Brothers' — that's 
where I learnt the timber framing busi¬ 
ness, building that barn." He also learned 
about laying siatę from his father, and 
how to draw a blueprint, and use a car- 
penter's square. "I was always pretty 
good in arithmetic. I can still figurę some 
yet." The Leach barn was built between 
April and October in 1939. Floyd has built 
many barns on his own in the Pawlet area 
sińce that time, but the Leach barn is of 
truły lasting quality, one of the most im- 
pressive structures and outstanding 
landmarks in the valley. 

"And I learnt the butchering trade from 
my father. I stuck my first hog when I 
was 13 years old. I was only about 14, I 
guess, when I started sawing horns. We 
was up to the George Skope place. It was 
getting late in the afternoon — we 
finished up there with a lantern hanging 
right on a wire. They put this big buli in 
the stanchion, and I knew the old man 
was getting tired. I picked up that saw 
and I said, 'Grab that ropę.' And he said, 
'What are you going to do?' And I said, 
'This is a good time to start sawing horns 
right here — there are a lot of horns to 
experiment on.' I laid right into that buli, 
and the old man never did too much saw¬ 
ing after that. I used to do just about all 
the sawing. You've just got to have nerve 
enough to start in, that's all." 

Another thing Floyd did with his father 
was hunting and trapping. "I was 12 or 13 
when I shot the first buck. The first deer I 
shot I had an old .32 special. I gave $11 for 
it. That shot a lot of deer before I ever got 
up to another gun. There were deer 
around then that had some horns on 
'em." It wouldn't be long before Floyd 
would know all about what he calls 
"coon-dog fever." 

Floyd's father died of a heart attack in 
June of 1940, the Summer after the Leach 
barn was built. He was 54 years old. 
Floyd's mother moved into Pawlet village 
after that, and Floyd lived with her there 
except when jobs took him to other towns 
- Woodstock, and sometimes Pomfret. 
He was married for awhile and had two 
children of his own: Floyd, Jr., who died 
of encephalitis when he was 16, and 
Herb, who lives in Glens Falls, New 
York, and runs a garage. In October of 
1965, Floyd bought the house from his 
uncle Levine where he had stayed with 


Tve done pretty near eoerything anybody 
ever done for a Iwing.' 


his grandmother while going to the North 
Pawlet school. He lives there now. But 
when his father died, Floyd was ready to 
carry on where he had left off — he was 
ready to be his own boss. 

"I've done pretty near everything any¬ 
body ever done for a living. Cut cord 
wood, cut logs, laid brick and concrete 
blocks — most anything — road truck, 


logged it, cut pulp, drawed lumber, 
plowed snów, sanded roads, chased 
ring-tailed rabbits, and shot a few deer to 
boot." And the list goes on. He has 
worked on farms, dug graves, run the 
evaporator at several of the sugaring op¬ 
era tions around Pawlet — he did that for 
Guy Herrick for 19 years off and on — re- 
paired lawnmowers, filed saws. 
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In the early forties, before Floyd went 
into the service, the lumber business was 
booming. "I went to cuttin' logs. There 
was morę money in cuttin' logs than 
there was in carpentry, 'cause, you know, 
you could work the log business year 
round." His main chopping partner was a 
man named Joe Guiren. With a cross-cut 
saw, they could cut six or seven thousand 
feet of logs a day. They would scalę them 
right in the woods, and they both knew 
how to windrow timber. "There was 
timber to cut then, you know. They 
weren't grubbing like they do now.” 

Floyd came home from the service. 















home to the mountains, in January, 1946. 
"After I came out of the service I went 
right to Whitehall (New York), and went 
to driving nails." Working with Clare 
Clark, they remodeled Roy Tooley's 
house first, but Floyd ended up staying in 
Whitehall for 13 months just renovating 
houses. He has remodeled the Red Top 
Farm, where he was born, three times. 
Eventually he would get back to building 
barns, but about 80 percent of his carpen- 
ter work was modernizing barns. 

Floyd had a growing reputation as a 
coon hunter. "A fellow said, 'There's one 
thing about it.' And I says, 'What's that?' 


He says, 'You've either got a damn good 
coon dog or else you've got one awful 
nose yourself/ And I says, Tve hunted 
coon in this country all my life, and if 
there's a coon in the country I know 
somewheres near where they are." 

Fred Morey was a good friend — one of 
Floyd's closest friends and hunting com- 
panions. He tinkered around at carpenter 
work and mason work, but he really 
madę his living hunting and trapping. 
When Fred became ill with a bad heart, 
Floyd helped the family out cutting wood 
and generally taking care of what he 
could to keep things going smoothly. 


Fred died the same day his fourteenth 
child, Tom, was born — May 24, 1963. 
Tom would grow to be tali and thin like 
his father. 

"Heli, that Tommy, he's been right 
with me ever sińce he was born." Floyd 
has been a father to Tom. As Tom says, 
"He has taught me what he figures my 
own father would have taught me." 

Tom started going hunting with Floyd 
when he was only seven or eight years 
old. They would go up on Spruce Top 
and Floyd would point out good spots. 
Tom started hunting squirrels, rabbits, 
and woodchucks just like Floyd had. The 



Tve hunted coon in this country 
all my life and if there's 
a coon in the country, I know 
somewheres near where they are.' 
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first gun he used was FloycTs. 
" 'Tommy', I told him, 'You see a deer, 
don't get nervous. Just set right there 
until that deer gets where you want him. 
And then — give it to him!' " 

With much advice and carefully chosen 
praise, Tom has become a good hunter. "I 
told him, you know, when I started in 
hunting with him. There's one thing 
about it, Tom, I don't hunt men.' I says, 
'You want to look where you're going in 
the woods. If you get in a fog or some- 
thing, or in a storm, you head for a road 
and start in thumbing. You try to figurę to 
be in by dark. If you don't, by nine 
o'clock they'11 be somebody looking for 
you. You always want to return to where 
you start from.' " 

But coon hunting is done at night, and 
becoming skillful at finding your way in 
the woods at night takes years of experi- 
ence. Floyd is an expert. The season in 
Vermont runs from the first Saturday in 
September until the thirty-first of Dec- 
ember. The skins get better as it gets 
colder and the coons begin to put on fur. 

The car had gone into the barn the last 
of October until Spring, so when Floyd 
hunted coon with his father, they started 
right out from home on foot, and didn't 
think anything of walking 15 miles in one 
night. They carried a kerosene lantern, a 
three-cell flashlight with an extra set of 
batteries, and a pack basket and string to 
carry the coon out with. It was big timber 
then with many hollow trees, so Floyd's 
father carried a shotgun. 

When Floyd and Tom set out on a hunt 
their gear isn't very much different. They 
have morę light, head-lamps. Tom some- 
times uses tree climbers. Floyd uses a .22 
rifle; Tom carries a revolver. 

Tom gets all the equipment into the 
Scout. Then he takes a chain and goes out 
and gets the dog, Gypsy. When he and 
Floyd get to where they are going to hunt 
on a particular night, Gypsy has to be 
hooked to the front of the Scout while 
they prepare to start out on foot. She has 
been "singing" ever sińce they turned off 
the main road. She'11 quiet down after she 
has been hunted a few nights and "that 
wire edge gets wore off." 

When Floyd and Tom are ready to walk 
away, Tom lets Gypsy go and she "can go 
some," a very fast dog. If Gypsy can 
smell a coon far away, she'11 take right off 
for it — she likes to hunt uphill. 

A good dog will check back about every 
15 to 20 minutes, but if Gypsy is gone for 
30 minutes, there is probably a coon up a 
tree. When she starts treeing, if it is a 
good distance, Tom will go out ahead of 
Floyd to make surę that no one else gets 


the dog or the coon. Once Floyd gets 
there, they spot the coon out with Tom 
standing behind Floyd holding a 
flashlight at his shoulder. Tom stays in 
this position while Floyd shoots the coon. 
Then he has to grab on to the dog until 
the coon is gotten away from her. Now 
the chain of events can start all over 
again. 

"Tom already had the coon located, but 
there was a ledge that dropped right off 
there. So I said to Tom, 'You'11 have to 
take that dog with you and go down 
around that ledge and get below it, and 
Tli crawl along out there so I can get my 
feet placed where I can sit down and 
shoot them coon out. And pretty quick he 
says, T've got that one.' So I says, 
'There's no morę in that tree anywhere — 
you keep the dog there, and I' 11 see if I 
can work my way down around here.' So 
I started, and I got probably 80 or 90 feet 
after I spoke to him when I put my foot 
against a bush and that let loose. And I 
had a lantern in this hand and a gun in 
this hand and here I go. I had these duck 
breeches on and, of course, they are just 
like sled runners. When I struck my rear 
end on them leaves I was going right 
down on through there. I tell you, I was 
going some! And I see this beech tree 
coming up and I stuck that foot out. I was 
just about four feet from dropping off 
there 20 feet. My foot struck that beech 


7 never framed timber 
till we went at that barn 
down Leach Brothers' — 
that's where 1 learned the 
timber framing business.' 


tree and the lantern kept right on going. 
Tom says, 'Are you alright?' And I says, 
Tm alright if I can get out of here — I 
don't know how long it's going to take 
me.' I got worked around there after 
awhile, but the lantern was gone. Finally, 
I got down around where he was." 

Tom and Floyd got seven coon all to- 
gether that night in Connaway Hollow, 
and probably walked five miles. It was 
five years ago last Fali that Tom did the 
shooting for the first time. 

"After a while he figured that I 
wouldn't want to be coming along on the 
hunts if I didn't do some of the shoot¬ 
ing," Tom says. "The night I shot the first 
one out with the revolver, he told me to 
go up and stay close to the tree, and take 
my time on gettin' up there and not be in 
a hurry. And then when I told him that 
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I'd found the coon he said, 'Take your 
time and get a little closer to it — see how 
close you can get before you shoot.' He 
helped me out and talked me along. And 
then, after that, I had a good idea of what 
to do/' 

That same Fali Floyd had begun hunt- 
ing with Gypsy, probably one of the best 
dogs he has ever had. When he started in 
with her, after she had been hunted with 
another dog, Gypsy was just 16 months 
old. She is a "Purple Ribbon Treeing 
Walker." Tom says that there might be a 
better dog, but not one as well trained. 

Floyd sells his best skins to Dave Hicks 
in Granville, New York. Most of the fur is 
used for clothing and clothing apparel, 
with much of it being exported nowa- 
days. Last Fali the limit was $45 for the 
best skin. When Floyd was hunting with 
his father, a big coon brought $12. Just as 
the price changes, the way people hunt 
has changed. There is nothing tamę about 
Floyd's hunting methods, but his attitude 
about what he is doing is productive and 
prideful, traditional. 

Floyd is a "builder," and he is con- 
cerned about how things are taught to 


young people now, and what the real 
possibilities are for a boy like Tom who 
wants to stay in this valley and make a life 
for himself here. It is no longer possible to 
make a living primarily hunting and 
trapping the way his father did. "There's 
a lot of changes. Back then, everybody 
was occupied where there was so much 
morę to be done. Why, there used to be a 
lot of good hunting here — there was a lot 
of good work here. There's still work, but 
it's a different type of work." 

Tom will go into the service after he 
graduates from high school, hoping to be 
trained as a diesel mechanic. Then he 
would like to come back and work on 
new diesel farm machinery. He might 
have to go to a city like Rutland to get 
enough work to make a decent living. His 
dream is to one day rebuild the old Morey 
place where his folks lived — up on 
Rupert Mountain right near where Floyd 
was bom. "I don't believe Tom would 
leave this country because he likes to 
hunt, you know. He'd come back here 
eventually. Oh, Tom, he likes it here, 
they all like it here, they all like Vermont. 
I want to go up north one morę time and 


go deer huntin', if I live till then. The deer 
up there are going to die of old age if I 
don't get up and shoot em." 

Floyd had a very severe heart attack in 
February of 1976 and some of what he 
calls his "momentum" has been lost. As 
Tom says, "He wants to, but he can't 
always get out and do it anymore." He 
does spend time introducing Tom around 
to instill in him the memories and give 
him all the possible connections, so that 
he has the best possible chance to make a 
go of it around here. It is a significant ges- 
ture on Floyd's part, and something his 
own father had undoubtedly done for 
him all the years they worked together. 

Much of what Floyd knows, the way he 
knows it, will disappear like so many 
other things, if the knowledge is not 
passed on to and accepted by young 
people like Tom. This takes time, pa- 
tience, the frustration of repetition, per- 
sistence, and a kind of yielding on the 
part of both. But the continuance, the real 
and tangible connection between genera- 
tions, is the central idea. Floyd knows 
this to be true, and Tom seems to natur- 
ally, if not uniquely, understand. 
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The photograph on this page was taken 
by Chuck Place near Cauendish. Opposite 
page, the cider press was photographed by 
Robert L. Peck in South Windham and the 
porch in Ascutney by Joseph A. DiChello. 
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AN 

AUTUMN 

HOMECOMING 



HERE is morę than one road home to Vermont. Countless 
others are around, all as pleasant and sad as homesickness. 
Even in late August, a welcoming mist along the way 
softens stone, tree and rooftop so that overnight, the 
traveler's nostalgia for the passing Summer changes into 
longing — just a little fearful — for what is to come. 







































R AIN rinses away the first leaves, allowing 
those remaining the fuli glory of the sun. 

Who says bare is not beautiful? But nights 
will soon be ice water cold, and through 
the luminous days a sense of loss persists. 

It lags far behind our sharp response 
to miracles, however, to woodsmoke in the 
air again, the remembered possibilities of houses 
and tree trunks in ordered ranks, of 
still-warm roads and paths and meadows 
unexplored. At dusk, a lamp burning in a 
village window is as elear as the moon. 
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The photograph of Manchester Center, at left, is 
by Clyde H. Smith. Raking leaues in Weston is by 
Peter Miller and the herd of sheep in Stowe is 
by Stuart E. Bertland. Annemarie Busch photographed 
the Miller farm, lower left, near Hartford. 


















W HY this child-like anticipation every year, even when 

the land begins to fade and the sun stays behind the next 
hill, seemingly beyond all hope? Is it that we are home now 
on this hard earth where we started, surę of consolations 
like first snów, and a road continuing over a rise 
beyond us through all seasons? — Charlotte Gibson 
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The vieiv of Mount Mansfield from jeffersorwille, below, was 
photographed by Peter Miller. The Fayston yard scene at 
left is by Ann Day Heinzerling, the couple walking in Pomfret 


by R. J. Alzner, Ryegate oillage by Paul O. Boisoert and 
the light in the Woodstock window by William Hebden. 





















From this Fali forward.. . 


Vermont Life Magazine, entering its 36th year 
of continuous publication as one of the nation’s 
most admired regional publications, makes a 
perfect gift from people who love Vermont to 
people who feel the same way. It speaks of the 
State and shows the state by the season. With 
obvious affection. With stunning photography. 

And in words written by writers who have something 
they want to share. They want to share Vermont 
with those who already know the State well and 


with those who would like to know it better. 

Each issue of Vermont Life is filled with articles 
about every corner of the State, about its citizens, 
about its history and about its futurę. It is little 
wonder that subscribers who have received the magazine 
for many years still cherish their earliest copies. 

Mermont Life is a very difficult magazine to throw 
away. Why not make it your gift this year to those 
who might want to know Vermont. See the form bound 
into this magazine for ordering information. 



yermont 


for Every Seasoi 




The newest book in the Vermont Life 
library has already received an award 
for excellence and is being hailed as 
the most magnificent tribute to a State 
ever captured in a single volume. 
Vermont for Every Season com- 
bines the work of a dozen authors and 
fifty photographers to show off the 
State in every possible light and in 
every conceivable season. “The colors 
may strike some as impossibly bright,” 
wrote People magazine in a recent re- 
view. “But the grass in Vermont actu- 
ally is piercingly green, the reflections 
in ponds flawless and the churches 
whiter than white. This is the Vermont 
Robert Frost painted in poetry.” To 
order this handsome volume of mag¬ 
nificent color (187 photographs on 
160 pages) use the order form bound 
into this magazine. 


Other books from the 
Vermont Life library 

Vermont For Every Season $30.00 

Vermont: A Special World 19.95 

Mrs. Appleyard’s Family Kitchen 12.95 

Lakę Champlain: Key to Liberty 14.95 

Mischief in the Mountains 5.95 

Justice in the Mountains 9.95 


The Autumn scene neat Bamet Center (ńght) 
was photographed by Kenneth A. Wilson and 
appears in the 1982 Vermont Life Wall Calendar. 
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Enjoy Vermont every day 



is functional. And it still costs only $3.95, 


shipped in a sturdy box. 


|| VERMONT LIFE 

! "P Engagement Book 1982 


VERMONT 
LIFE 1982 
CALENDAR 


The reasons morę Vermonters and would-be Vermonters buy the 
Y/ermont Life Wall Calendarfor their homes and offices are really 
very simple. This is a calendar which is a pure pleasure to look at, 
a delight to use, and — at $2.95 each — a joy to purchase. But 
behind those good and simple reasons stands a calendar which has 
been a bestseller for years. Each full-color photograph is chosen 
because it most exactly expresses the month 
it accompanies. Mail orders are 


The photographs begin in Barnard and end on 
the top of Mount Mansfield as the Vermont 
Life Engagement Book travels through each 
week of the year and every part of Vermont. 
This desk-sized companion, printed in fuli color 
with 52 scenes and plenty of room for writing a 
week’s worth of notes, is popular with those 
who want their datebook to be as beautiful as it 
































THE YERMONT EXPERIENCE 


148,000 Autumn Apples 

PEG CLEMENT 


B unkhouse #2 sits alone near the top of the orchard, its out- 
line just discernible in the dawn haze. The view from its old 
Windows extends over acres of parallel rows of apple trees. In- 
side, the old rooms, once the home of the orchard's owners, are 
now strewn with tattered sweaters, banjos, picking buckets, 
smelly boots and old popcorn. Furnishings are sparse and show 
the seasonal wear of hard-living young folks — this Autumn's 
apple pickers. Down the hill is The Crib — a bunkhouse for a 
dozen Southerners, and further is Bunkhouse #1 which lodges 
another 20 pickers. 

One picker, named Snów, is already coming out the back 
door now at 6:30 a.m., bucket slung over one shoulder, 
backpack of sandwich and water over the other. Six bins later 
(120 bushels, about 18,000 apples), 
and when she can no longer see, she 
will head back to the Bunkhouse and 
plop down at one of the communal 
tables. The chowdown tonight will 
consist of chicken with sesame seeds, 
tabouli salad, Mid-eastern felafel, 
squash and, of course, apple cider. 

The cook, Karin, spends the mornings 
picking and the afternoons buying, 
scrounging or bartering for foodstuffs. 

Talk revolves around apples: "How 
many bins today, Randy?" "Oh, we 
quit about 5:30 — were we bushed!" 

"Quitters, huh? Slackers, eh?" 

Afterwards, this tanned and athletic bunch, still running in 
high-gear in a left-over giddiness, relaxes by "making musie," 
giving each other back rubs, playing fast card games of "Spit," 
or merely going over the day's pickings with one another. Snów 
says she can't sleep very well during picking season: "I am too 
hyped up for picking. I wake up about 1:00 and just wait until 
it's light." 

Snów is one of hundreds of pickers around the country who 
wander toward Vermont in early September. Others include a 
burly man with a thick Maine accent — a clamdigger. There's a 
Frenchman looking for a place in America. A college drop-in- 
and-out who is saving for a trip to Utah, two elderly men who 
commute to the orchards — both are retired. A logger wanting 
to make some good, fast bucks. A political activist "between 
jobs." A "burned-out" schoolteacher from Illinois, several itin- 
erants and a group of black Floridians who travel back and forth 
picking whatever is ripe. Three generations of families. Many 
moonlighters. "There's something in the air in the Fali," muses 
Snów. "Something changes and people come 3,000 miles to join 
in. It's the work I love best." (Snów later became the number 
two picker at Green Mountain Orchards in Putney, second only 
to a Floridian. She picked a total of 2,780 bushels.) 

I, too, decided to become a part of the great Vermont Apple 
Harvest of 1980. A telephone cali in August, another in early 
September to confirm, and then I was handed my picking buck¬ 
et and numbers on September 15. 


First Day: Decked out and ready to go. I realized early that it 
is best to pick down the branch because it unweights and lifts 
low-hanging apples up to you. Also, the safest place for the 
ladder is right in a notch of two branches. But Tve dropped so 
many apples already! Just after I wrestle one off, it slips and sails 
on downward. Duli thud. The foreman came around, 
scrutinized my meager offerings and called up to say that Tm 
bruising them by pinching too hard. I wish I were seven feet tali 
and had basketball players' hands. "Remember to ride the lad¬ 
der down if it slips." It squeaks in protest as I gingerly climb 
upwards. Branches and leaves in my eyes. Five weeks of this?! 

Wednesday: Discouraging day. Td get all the way up the lad¬ 
der after having knocked off a whole siew of apples, then find 
only a few 50% red apples (boss's 
order). So Td pick two in one hand, 
drop one of them, knock one or two 
morę out of the tree with my arm, then 
the bottom of my bucket would un- 
hook and the apples would go dribbl- 
ing down my leg, and bounding down 
the ladder rungs. Later, I placed a lad¬ 
der poorly and it slipped with me still 
on it. Crack. I landed upright, with a 
curse and a sigh of gratitude. Then I 
had to muster the courage to tell the 
foreman about thebroken ladder. Now 
I know why Fali is apple season: apples 
fali, leaves fali, ladders fali, I fali. 

A hot bathtub is a picker's post-dinner paradise. 

The Information Officer of the Department of Agriculturę, Gilbert 
Parker, told me that Vermont has over 200,000 apple trees. The or¬ 
chards are concentrated for the most part in Addison County — home 
of the famed Champlain Valley apples. Second in linę is us — the 
Southeastern and Connecticut River area including the dozen orchards 
here in Windham County. The Bennington and Middlebury regions 
also have a large number of orchards. 

Last year, pickings were anything but slim. UVM Fruit Specialist 
]oe Costante said that we picked a whopping 1.2 million bushels, or5% 
morę than in 1979. 

Second week — Monday: Got caught in a rainstorm this 
morning — a typical little Vermont come-and-go sprinkle, but 
enough to soak me for the day. Now it's a beautiful day — very 
warm and windy. The breeze is so strong and gusty that as I 
sway high up there on my ladder, I fear T11 be blown out of my 
tree. 

Thursday: Several times today I actually had to put my arms 
over my head to duck the dislodged apples as they came pelting 
down. Another big frustration: I occasionally find myself remov- 
ing a twig stem and throwing it into my bucket, tossing the apple 
onto the ground. I could kick myself, but I dare not. 

I counted the number of trips I make from the tree to the big 
wooden bin: forty. That means my bucket is half a bushel. And I 
earn 50 cents a bushel; that's 25 cents a bucket! If it takes me five 
to ten minutes fo fili the bucket (there are 75 to 100 apples in 
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each bucket), that makes it about x k to V3 of a cent per apple! 
The fastest pickers are making $7 to $8 an hour. By putting in 13 
hours of work a day, they are making a weekly wagę of around 
$550. Multiply that by five weeks, and they are going to walk 
(limp?) away with a good-sized mittful! 

Friday: This morning I ran into a fellow picker on his way 
back from the hospital — with a broken rib. I gulped at that 
white bandage of his. Apparently he got his pants hooked on a 
branch and was tipped upside down. He dove downwards and 
landed on top of his metal bucket. Now 1 am resigned in a way 
that I, too, will take a winning fali at some point. 

As I pick Macintosh , I eat five or six a day. This is the Vermont 
Apple. ‘'The Mac needs Vermont's Fali weather/' Nate Darrow of 
Green Mountain Orchards told me. “We haue good coloring weather 
here-cold snaps at night which refrigerate theapples right on the trees 
and then elear sunny skies during the day." This combination , familiar 
to sugar haruesters, ripens and reddens the Mac , which must be at least 
50% red to yualify for the U.S. Extra Fancy Grade. 

The Mac is also a delicate apple , and very easily bruised. We were 
told to handle them like eggs during our Picking Training School. From 
branch to hand to bucket to bin, to packing house and boxes and bags , 
the ride must be smooth. 


Third week — Monday: A group of drop-scroungers — three 
generations — was next to me this morning. The grandmother 
came over to me and squinted up, proudly calling out, “\ was 
the first girl apple picker in Vermont, and that was 55 years 
ago!" She added that she earned about $11 a week, which was 
morę than she earned at the shop, which was why she left the 
shop during apple season, which . . . "It was up to Aiken's 
Farm there, and we even wore pants!" 

The apples are wonderfully red now, and some are very 
shiny. Tve seen a few that are so deeply red that they are alrnost 
dark purple. 

Tuesday: There are moments the solitary apple picker shares 
with no one. Moments of short-lived panie: when a branch 
breaks and you start feeling the downswing, aware of the sound 
of branches snapping. Your only thought is: "How far down? 
Will it hurt?" And then silence again — you have rested on a 
stronger branch below. The drama is over and you continue 
reaching, carefully. 

Or, a private little joy: after you put up your ladder, you 
knock down a wonderful clump of red Macs; a beautiful red 
one, however, flies down and lands smack-dab in your bucket. 
You grin and keep picking. 
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Applebaum, Appleby, Appleton — the mind travels as you 
pick. Johnny Appleseed, Adam's apple, an apple a day, 
apple-pie order, the apple of my eye. Apple crisp and 
applesauce. 

Thursday: This morning was timeless, grey and drizzly. The 
motions of reaching and loading melted together in endless re- 
petition. I remembered twisting the stems of apples as a kid — 
"A,B,C . . ."to see whom I would marry. 

After they are picked, where to? Most apples go into storage, either 
in controlled-atmosphere (CA) or simple cold storage (32° F) cham- 
bers. In CA rooms , the apples are kept in "hibernation" for at least 90 
days at less than 5 % oxygen. The marketing season is thus extended 
into April. 

Other apples are sent to other fruit-growers downcountry , or to 
warehouses, chain Stores , or apple brokers. Many of our Vermont ap¬ 
ples end up in the United Kingdom. 

Fourth week — Monday: Weil, it finally happened. The Fali. 
Td been taking morę chances today in setting up the ladder into 
flimsy branches to pick leftovers. In one place, I had a good spot 
with a large clump of apples available. As usual, I traced a pos- 
sible fali path down with my eyes. But just a few morę now, that 
one there, and r-e-a-c-h for that one—WHAP! 

Once landed, I sat and thought a minutę. Oooo, the elbow. 
Then I think I glanced into my bucket and was relieved to see 
that at least I had managed to keep most of the fuli bucket with 
me — what luck! 

Friday: A beautiful V of Canada geese honked happily by, 
braying their good-byes this afternoon. 

The most common thing people ask us pickers is, "What do 
you think about for all those hours?" Weil, I think I mostly have 
apples on my mind: 

"How many bins so far today? Can I make three by 3:00 be- 
cause I have to go downtown? Now do you think you can make 
it up to the high cluster, mmmmm, the ladder is only reaching 
to there. Gee my lips are dry. Reach a little morę here but feel 
your feet. Hey there's a chainsaw away in the distance; There, 
that's all for this bucket. Boy do I waddle as I walk with this fuli 


bucket and there. Now let's see if I can get two Delicious in one 
hand. Remember, wrist up. Yikes, this branch feels wobbly. I 
wonder who will eat this very apple? Maybe a housewife in a 
quilted housecoat in a high-rise in Boston? A kid in school in 
Massachusetts? Whoa — gently does it here, careful, heavy 
load ... I need a new song. ..." 

Economist John Kenneth Galbraith has said that Vermont is tourist 
land , and zoili be deoeloped as such morę and morę. "Dont you belieoe 
that , " Na te Darrow zoarned me earnestly. "This State needs agricul- 
ture and agriculture needs the land. Hożo is an orchardist supposed to 
expand his acreage if deoelopers are lapping it up?" And so the 
agricultureltourist industry debate continues. But the truth remains 
that Vermont is taking steps tozoard increased agricultural actiuity. joe 
Costante told me he adds tzoo or three nezo orchardists and four to five 
new acres eoery year to his list. He said the trend now is for growers to 
plant new kinds of trees, such as the ]ersey Mac or the Paula Red , 
which maturę in mid-August. "But we haue to look about eight to ten 
years down the road to the time zohen they'11 bear," added Darrow. 
"It's a high-risk business." 

Fifth week — Sunday: My picking system is really humming 
along now. Sometimes I imagine that we are picking machines. 
We set ourselves on automatic pilot, tune out and listen to each 
other sing. Just let the arms reach and bend, reach and bend. 

Wednesday: There's a big hum around the orchard and in the 
bunkhouses: "I heard tomorrow is the last day of picking!" If 
tomorrow is the finał day, then what? There will be the big ban- 
quet in honor of the pickers, then everyone will drift away. Is 
there life after apple picking? 

Thursday — Last Day: And so now I retire my picking boots, 
mend tears in my woolen shirt and take the band-aids off my 
fingers. Now it is the sorters' turn. And the cider-makers', the 
truckers', the pruners', and the happy munchers'. Ladders will 
have to be repaired, bins fixed, bucket straps mended. I picked a 
total of 924 bushels — about 148,000 apples. That's about one 
thirteen hundredth of the State crop. But it surę felt like morę 
than just a drop in the old bucket to me! 
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By John H. Clarke 
Photographs by 
George A. Robinson 


Y ou don't have to walk far off a 
main road in Northern Vermont to 
find wilderness. In our part of the State, 
the forests eon troi morę than 90% of the 
land. We content ourselves with the rest. 

No matter how far from the road you 
walk, however, you find evidence that 
people once inhabited the high valleys 
and farmed the steep ridges. High above 
the valley roads, strands of rusted barbed 
wire, stone fences and cellar holes sketch 
the outline of a way of life now past. That 
way of life revolved around the self- 
sufficient family farm. 

The old stone walls that set the moun- 
tain farms apart — and the overgrown 
roads that tied communities together — 
lattice the hills above the Huntington 
River Valley. Most of the roads that start 
bravely from the river toward the ridges 
soon taił off in the dooryard of an isolated 
family farm. Others struggle their way to 
the hilltops where entire communities 
once flourished. Brown Hill was one of 
those communities. Brown Hill Road will 
take you there. 

Brown Hill Road leaves the comfortable 
bed of the Huntington at Hanksville, 


John H. Clarke works at the Instructional 
Deoelopment Center of the University of 
Vermont and writes for periodicals of 
high er education. He lives in Starksboro. 


clambers up the flank of Hillsboro Moun- 
tain, wanders across the hill tops for a 
while and tumbles down into Starksboro 
Village six miles later. A century ago, 17 
families madę a living by farming on 
Brown Hill. If you look across the valley 
from the collapsed barn of the old Hallock 
place — first farm on the road — you can 
see Mason Hill, where other families 
farmed. Beyond Mason Hill, there's 
Shaker Hill, and so on. The families on 
each hill kept their farms, their school 
and perhaps their cemetery, and they 
kept a road which tied them loosely to vil- 
lages in the valley. The Brown Hill Road 
persists, if only for hikers who want to 
tracę a thin linę of history across one of 
the north-running ridges that section 
Vermont. The last farm family left Brown 
Hill in 1956. 

I was riding a Moped when I first came 
across Brown Hill, going for groceries at 
Hanksville's Little Storę. (Now closed.) 
Wondering what kind of road would 
choose a western exit to our north- 
running valley, I chose to follow for a 
while. The trip up Brown Hill Road 
brought the Moped to a permanent rest- 
ing place in our shed and revealed to me 
one reason why people don't farm Brown 
Hill any morę. The people who first saw 
promise in farming up on Brown Hill did 
not foresee the limitations of the internal 
combustion engine. 

For half a mile from the Little Storę, the 
Moped and I traveled easily across the 
hillside. Instead of giving out against the 
ridge, however, the road found a cut in 
the hillside and started to climb. We fol- 
lowed. After a series of stone bridges 
across a brook, the road began to wrestle 
seriously with the mountain, twisting 
back and forth to keep its grip on the 
slope. Soon I found myself walking, then 
pushing a useless set of motorized wheels 
over boulders in the gulley that marked 
our path. Half way up the face of the hill, 
road and brook had chosen to merge their 
fortunes, chattering along in amiable 
marriage. We splashed through. At the 
top of the first ridge, road and brook re- 
laxed by the sun-filled meadow of the old 
Hallock farm, with its fallen house and 
barn, then set a course due west again. I 
followed, trailing blue smoke from a 
machinę that was reducing itself to basie 
metals and spare parts. 

As we climbed again, the road nar- 
rowed, cutting north in search of a gap in 
the ridgeline. The surrounding forests, 
which had kept a respectful distance from 
the roadbed, now shouldered in aggres- 
sively, climbing the old stone walls that 


had restrained them. Lesser roads, barely 
perceptible in the undergrowth, spurred 
off along the way, each ending by the cel¬ 
lar hole of another abandoned farm- 
house. As we approached the summit, 
spruce, ash and hard mapie grew a foot in 
diameter in places where the road had 
been. 

Where the road finally crossed the di- 
vide, a smali company of wild apples 
fought a surrounding army of hemlock 
for the right to remain an orchard. Beav- 
ers had created a smali lakę in the front 
pasture of another ridgeline farm. As I 
coasted the lifeless engine down the long, 
winding grade toward Starksboro Vil- 
lage, I imagined Brown Hill Road as it 
used to be, with the forests pushed back 
to the mountain tops. Lapped by mead- 
ows, Brown Hill Road once wound its 
way from farm to farm, knitting closely 
the families who lived there and tying the 
mountain community to the towns be- 
low. 

Resting at the storę in Starksboro Vil- 
lage, I decided to ask some of my neigh- 
bors in the Huntington Valley about the 
people who had lived up on Brown Hill. I 
was curious to know what kind of imagi- 
nation had allowed them to see promise 
in farming so high up the ridge. I wanted 
to know how they survived with such a 
tenuous connection to the easy flow of 


Mack Moody was the last person 
responsible for keeping Brown Hill Road open. 
At 80, he still battles the brush. 
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life in the valleys. I wanted to know why 
they had come down. I decided to ask Ar- 
chie and Maggie Stokes about Brown 
Hill. Both born at the turn of this century, 

I thought they might be able to tell me 
something. 

Sitting in their kitchen, with a view 
from their window of Brown Hill Road's 
path up the mountain, Archie and Mag¬ 
gie talked about the hill. Maggie's great 
grandfather Mason had been the first to 
etch out a farm on Mason Hill; Archie's 
great grandfather Brown had been the 
first to settle on Brown Hill. Together, 
they had been able to see some promise 
in farming the mountains. Just after 1800, 
Archie's great grandfather had gone into 
the wilderness, four miles from Starks- 
boro, to push back the forest and build a 
house. To elear the land, he called in his 
brother from New Hampshire. They 
madę a farm at the summit of Brown Hill 
Road, where the wild apples now war 
with the hemlock. Other farms followed. 
The clearing of farms on the mountains 
kept a steady flow of timber moving to 
Hank's Mili — later to be the Little Storę 
in Hanksville. (When Winter closed the 
valley road from Hanksville to Richmond, 
they encased the lower part of Brown Hill 
Road with a tunnel of waiting sawlogs.) 
Up on the hilltops, the families burned 
tree tops over stumps to make stump coal 
for the iron-works in Starksboro. 

Where they couldnT make coal, they 
worked the stumps out by hand. "Where 
the stumps were," Archie explained, 
"they'd take a bog-hoe — a mattock now- 
adays — just strike a hole in the ground 
and put a seed potato in. They'd raise 
potatoes like that until the roots began to 
get bad enough to take them out. They'd 
actually bog the land off, when they had 
the time, digging out stumps till they had 
a piece of land they could work with a 
hoe. Since they were working it all by 
hand, they didn't have the problems you 
would have with a tractor or even a 
spread of horses — trying to get them be- 
tween places. If you could get yourself 
between the stumps and plant some pota¬ 
toes, well fine. If you tried with 
machines, well, you couldnT do it." My 
thoughts returned to the expired Moped 
in the shed and the difficulty they must 
have had in getting up to Brown Hill to 
begin with. 

Archie explained that once the loggers 
laid the roads, farm travel and care kept 
the roads elear. "When I was young," he 
recalled, "we used to go up with teams to 
visit Grandfather. Enough teams tra- 
velled over the road to keep the travelled 
part mowed down and nicely grassed 
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over. Of course, the road is steep up from 
this way. But then, my father used to 
walk. My mother would too. Td run up 
ahead of the wagon. We'd all have to get 
out and let the horses try to get up by 
themselves." By the Twenties, the Brown 
Hill families had begun to leave. There 
was less and less travel up the hill. Also, 
cars had begun to find their way to the 
Huntington Valley. "I saw an 'A' Ford go 
up there one Summer — baekwards," 
Archie said with a smile. "But they never 
could fix the road for cars." 

Archie suggested I talk to Mack Moody 
about Brown Hill. Mack was the last per¬ 
son with the job of trying to keep the road 
open, and still, at the age of 80 (29,200 
days by his own count on his last birth- 
day) Mack makes a specialty of keeping 
land and roads elear for farmers in the 
valley. "Last year," Mack assured me 
when we met at his cabin, "I ran 56 gal- 
lons of gasoline through my chainsaw." 
Mack was afraid that a mishap with boil- 
ing potato water on his leg might slow his 
battle with the brush this year. We stood 
by the doorstep to Mack's cabin, looking 
across the Huntington Valley to the gap 
where Brown Hill Road drops down into 
Hanksville. 

When the Brown Hill farms were work¬ 
ing, Mack mowed with the Brown Hill 
families — the Sweets, Smiths, Haskins, 
Grants, Shortsleeves, Thompsons, Hal- 
locks and Stokes. Mack liked to mow the 
fence lines and rock piles by hand, while 
someone else ran a cutting machinę over 
the main fields. "That was nice land back 
then. It hasnT been closed with trees but 
for 25 years," Mack recalled. "The land is 
loam up there; God, you could grow any- 


thing on it." Mack pointed to a square of 
yellow poplar against the dark spruce 
hillside. "Perry Sweet used to mow 160 
rod right there — without lifting his cut¬ 
ting bar — not a stone there as big as your 
thumb. All that was elear," Mack told me, 
pointing past the Sweet farm to the fur- 
row in the trees where the road ran; 
"Clear right down to Starksboro." 

Mack's father had moved to a farm on 
Brown Hill during the middle of the 
nineteenth century. To Mack, and to Ar¬ 
chie Stokes, Mack's father represented 
the kind of spirit that madę farming on 
Brown Hill possible. "He was the strong- 
est man in the town of Huntington," 
Mack asserted, as Archie had claimed be- 
fore. "He could hołd a hundred and ten 
pound anvil out at arm's length. He'd 
hitch a milk can on his shoulder and walk 
down the hill to the village. Then he'd 
pick up a hundred pound bag of g'rain 
and walk back. . . . We were tougher 
then." It was Mack's father who taught 
him how to keep good farmland elear. "If 
he could come down now, and see all that 
brush, well, he just wouldnT stand for it, 
that's all." 

"Where are the rest of the Brown Hill 
families?" I asked him. 

"Scattered, mostly." Mack said. "But if 
you want to talk to Joe Sweet, he's down 
by the Hanksville storę, first trailer on the 
right, up Brown Hill Road. Joe's 81 now, 
getting older, but he was one of the last to 
leave." 

I went to see Joe and Charlena Sweet. 
Through the thirties and into the forties, 
Joe and Charlena farmed morę than 200 
acres on the hillside, across the gorge 
from the meadow at the Hallock place. 




At left, Joe Sweet , 
one of the last 
to leave the hill. 












Randy and Zilpha Eastman (above) have 
moved back to Brown Hill and have built 
a Home and farm on thc eastern edge. 


"I farmed with 0 x 611 /' Joe recalled. "I 
used to plow, mow and draw hay with 
them. Worked fine. My Dad kept 45 to 50 
cows up there. He got aged, but he lived 
there all his life. I kept 25, hard work at 
that." By that time, the families had 
begun to leave and the Brown Hill School 
was discontinued. The Sweet kids had to 
travel down Brown Hill Road to the 
Hanksville School — too hard and too 
much time. The school house fell; the 
Sweets moved down. "Handier to the 
road" as Joe put it. 

When they still lived on Brown Hill, the 
whole family was needed to make the 
farm work. Charlena helped Joe with the 
heavy jobs when she could. "Of course, I 
had to keep the kids around me," she 
said. "At that time, we sold our milk 
down in Starksboro — in the Summer by 
wagon, in the Winter by sleigh." The 


road between the Sweet's farm and the 
village is at least four miles long. New 
milk laws madę a daily trip a require- 
ment. "Still, I didn't mind it," Charlena 
remembered. "Then, I was twenty." 

Though they depended on the markets 
and cheese factory in Starksboro to sell 
their milk, the Sweets remained largely 
independent of the town. "Td do the 
milking," Charlena said. "We'd have a 
good sized garden. We'd have rhubarb, 
corn, apples, potatoes — plenty of corn 
and potatoes. We'd have a cellar and 
keep the stuff there — get along fine. 
We'd have pigs, raise all our own meat. 
All we'd buy in the village was flour, 
sugar and kerosene." Charlena smiled 
softly as she described her farm on Brown 
Hill. "Those pumpkin apples we had 
were big! One would fili me." 

Listening to Charlena Sweet describe 
the farm on Brown Hill, I wondered again 
why people would choose to abandon 
such a place. Perhaps, as Archie Stokes 
had said, people had moved to the moun- 
tain tops to set up a way of living that 
could be permanent. At that time, all the 
farms had children," he had said. "All 
the children stayed home until they were 
married. What they built, they built to 
last. When they fixed something, they 
aimed to fix it forever. Then their sons 
and daughters would take over — just 
take advantage and take over. I think 
they expected that would always go on." 

But Mack Moody had also said, "Soon, 
folks would keep crowding in up there. 
Not enough room, so the children would 
leave. Then the old folks got so they 
couldn't work the farms. When you'd be 
working horses up and down the moun- 
tain, there was no time to work yourself." 
The First World War drew off some chil¬ 
dren. The depression drove off some 
morę. The Second World War left the old 
people to keep and care for the Brown 
Hill farms. Now the forests have crept 
back down the mountainside to reclaim 
their land. 

When the glaciers shaped Vermont, 
they madę it convenient for most of us to 
pursue our affairs on a north/south track. 
Some of our rivers chased the retreating 
ice north to Canada; other rivers fled 
south to the sea. Our roads, trusting 
water to seek the easy way down hill, fol- 
low the rivers. Our lives follow the roads. 
Now the people of our valley tuck them- 
selves in by the easy flow of the Hun¬ 
tington, with the mountains folded close. 
But up on the ridges themselves, stone 
walls and cellar holes testify to the spirit 
of people who followed a west-running 
dream. 
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Written and photographed by George Bellerose 


B etty Marshall opened the oven 
door, pulled out a pan of chicken pie 
and looked beneath a browning biscuit. 
"How long do you think we should give 
these pies, Mildred?" she asked fellow 
kitchen crew member, Mildred Pillsbury. 
" Til they're done/' Mildred replied. 
Mrs. Pillsbury, who's been tending 
chicken pies at the Williston Federated 
Church women's annual fund-raising 
supper for 30-plus years, wasn't being 
evasive or coy. She was simply acknow- 
ledging a fact of chicken pie suppers. 
Preparing pies for 300 guests and keeping 
them hot for a five, six and seven o'clock 
sitting is much morę art and a sharp eye 
than science. The church cookbook does 
recommend 30 minutes at 400 degrees but 
as any cook knows there is no substitute 
for experience. 

Experience the church women have. 
The church women, then organized as 
the Union Circle of the King's Daughters, 
started holding chicken pie suppers in the 
church basement back in 1915, according 
to sketchy church records. They have 
held a supper nearly every year sińce; the 
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Mildred Pillsbury, Betty Marshall and Gertrudę Urie check the progress of pies 
before dinner (opposite page) while Charlie Pillsbury (left) makes the 
coffee. Below, church volunteers dish out the mashed potatoes and gravy while 
Freida Sanderson and Margaret Phillips check out the pie possibilities. 



most recent lapse was in the early 1960s 
when the basement was being renovated. 

Church suppers are as much a part of 
Vermont Fali as red maples and the en- 
terprising traveler and eater has a wide 
choice of main courses: venison and other 
wild gamę (see page 14), roast beef, beef 
stew, smorgasbords. Williston has almost 
always stuck to the same basie menu: 
chicken pie, mashed potatoes, squash, 
sliced tomatoes, cottage cheese or cole- 
slaw, rolls, cranberry, apple and 
pumpkin pie, coffee, tea or milk. One 
year the women tried a harvest supper. 
That was a mistake. 

"Chickens were very dear that year (in 
the mid-1950s) and we decided to have a 
boiled dinner and red flannel hash," 
Edith McLaughlin, whose chicken pie re- 
cipe is the official supper recipe, recalls. 
"Did we have complaints. Some people 
were so upset that they wanted us to put 
on another dinner, with chicken pie this 
time, right away." 

The women stuck to one dinner and re- 
cently have stuck to one datę, the fourth 
Thursday in September. The fourth 
Thursday doesn't conflict with grange 
meetings or any of the neighboring 
church suppers in Richmond, Jericho, 
Underhill and Essex Center. People count 
on the fourth Thursday and the fourth it 
will stay. 

The suppers are predominantly a 
women's show but by the time the eve- 


ning is over, nearly half the church mem- 
bership of 250 will have been involved: 
the women as organizers and cooks, hus- 
bands as dishwashers and cleanup crew, 
children as waiters and waitresses. 

Consider what cooking for 300 re- 
quires. Start with 29 chicken pies, 
roughly a pie for each of the 10 tables for 
each of the three sittings. Figurę on 70 
pounds of squash and at least that much 
mashed potatoes. Plan on 300-plus rolls 
- they are baked by the cook at the 
nearby central school — and at least five 
dozen apple and pumpkin pies. 

That's simple enough, if the 50-odd 
volunteers can be found. In the past sev- 
eral years, the supper committee has at- 
tempted to eliminate some of its phone 
solicitations by posting a "Druthers 
Sheet" in the church basement several 
weeks before the supper. The sheet gives 
church members a chance to choose their 
chore — cooking, dinner crew, food or 
money donations — before they are po- 
litely dunned for help. 

"It takes a lot of food and a lot of work 
and everyone is tired when it's over," 
says Mrs. Leota Pillsbury, Mildred's 
sister-in-law and a 40-year participant in 
the suppers. "Making chicken pies is not 


George Bellerose is a fuli time free lance 
photographer and writer who makes his 
home in Richmond , Vt. 
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popular and you do get a lot of refusals. A 
chicken pie is a big job and takes time. 
But the complaints wear off during the 
year and the members realize that it's a 
good way to raise money and that there's 
a lot of good fellowship involved." 

The supper, which always sells out, is 
by reservation only. Guests are assigned 
tables or may request a table with friends 
and wait upstairs in the church vestibule 
and church proper until their serving. 


Each table has a church member hostess 
to help serve the food and introduce 
guests, the majority of whom are out-of- 
towners. 

The church supper world is a smali one 
in Vermont and regulars like Helena and 
Mary Sullivan of Essex can be found at 
many of them. 'Td guess that over the 
years we've been to about all the suppers 
in the area — Jericho, Essex, Georgia, 
Starksboro, Cambridge, Jeffersonville, 


Fairfax and have friends in every town. I 
find Williston to be very well organized. 
It takes a lot of work but the way they 
handle it is easier for the guest. As far as 
their cooking, Td say they're pretty good 
cooks," says Helena Sullivan. 

But not everything goes smoothly and 
not every chicken pie is a masterpiece. 
Chicken pie makers are given explicit di- 
rections: no vegetables, please no vegeta- 
bles; use two fowl of at least five pounds 
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each; bakę in a 12 by 18 by 2 inch deep 
pan; skim and save the gravy; make 20 
biscuits a pan. . . . 

But compared to the early days, feed- 
ing 300 today is relatively simple. 

"Until 1951 when we got water at the 
church, the boys would have to bring hot 
water in milk cans from the North 
Williston Creamery for drinking and 
some washing," Ada Talcott recalls. 
"And in those days, we didn't have 
church dishes and each hostess would 
have to find enough dishes for three sit- 
tings, lug them in and then take them 
home dirty the next morning and clean 
them." 

The church has two sets of dishes now 
and the cleanup crew, mostly men, does 
them. 

"Td say the only thing that gives us a 
headache is that we can't allow people to 
sit over a second cup of coffee. We only 
have an hour and we have to work pretty 
fast to get everything on and everything 
changed. That's the only thing that gives 
us a little bit of trouble," says Mrs. Leota 
Pillsbury. 

Sixty years ago, the church women 
could raise $75 from a dinner. Today, 
with tickets at $4.25 for adults and $2 for 
children, the women can elear over 
$1,000. This money, along with several 
hundred dollars raised from the Spring 
rummage and food sale, is used for up- 
keep of the parsonage, emergency help 
for town families, church education and 
mission work. What the women raise is 
but a smali fraction of the cost of running 
the church; the separate church budget is 
$35,000. But the value of the supper goes 
beyond the money it raises. 




When the last pie has been deuoured and the last 
uisitor has left, uolunteers still have to count 
the taiły (over $1,000) and clean the kitchen. 

"I like the idea of going to a rural 
church and being part of it. It was like we 
were going way back in our past and we 
only had to drive several miles to do it," 
says Mrs. Sargent. 

"I think it's just a marvelous tradition 
of the church," says Donald Van Dreser, 
the church's pastor. "I know I always 
look forward to them. But I think the 
ladies would put their foot down on hav- 
ing another each year. I think they'd say 
one a year is sufficient." ofr 



If our reports of chicken pie suppers and wild gamę dinners (see 
page 41) haven't convinced you that Vermont has at least a half dozen 
outstanding cooks in every town or hamlet, maybe announcement of our new 
cookbook will. We already have begun compiling favorite family and 
community recipes from all over Vermont and have heard from many groups including 
St. Paul's Church of Burlington, East Barnard Community Club, Waitsfield, and Kirby. 
But we welcome morę entries. If you or your club have recipes you'd 
like to share, send them along to us. We plan to include everything 
from appetizers to desserts and will mention the source of each recipe, so that 
cooks all over the world can savor some of Vermont's best food. 
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MAURICE PAGE: 


Cooper 

By Jack Shepherd 
Photographs by Hanson Carroll 


A lmost every morning, after checking 
his chickens, Maurice Page walks 
slowly down the steep hill from his home 
to Page's Box Shop hard along the road to 
East Corinth. The sagging, two-story 
building stands less than five feet from 
the tarmac, and leans away — as though 
pushed by decades of rushing traffic — 
over the edge of a trickling creek called 
Tabor Branch. 

Like many Vermonters, Maurice Page 
earns a hard living with his hands. He 
was born and raised in East Corinth, and 
grew into a tali man with wry humor and 
a tongue that shapes words like "pine" 
into "poyeen." Page is a man proud of his 
honest skills: almost every day sińce 1916, 
he has worked as a cooper. 

Think on that. Through two World 
Wars, thirteen Presidents, the era of 


horse-drawn carriages to jet airplanes, 
from a decade after Kitty Hawk to a dec- 
ade after the moon walk, Page has sawed, 
planed, pounded and crafted wooden 
barrels, boxes and tubs. 

Today, however, Maurice Page is one 
of only three old-time coopers still ham- 
mering out a living in Vermont. True, he 
must supplement his income by raising 
900 hens and 140 roosters — a ratio that 
makes him wiggle his eyebrows. But no 
one knows better than he that "the mold 
of a man's fortunę is in his hands." 

Page enters his shop through a smali 
wooden door facing the road. Inside, 
time stands still. The barn, built by his 
grandfather in 1890, is dark and thick 
with wood shavings, dust, the smell of 
drying pine. Cobwebs hang in garlands 
from the hand-hewn beams overhead. 


The machinery, put in place morę than 
90 years ago and never moved, still runs 
by a 19th-century system of cams, wheels 
and leather belts. The names recall a time 
when things were built to last, and did: 
the Unity Gears Moulding Machinę madę 
by the A. S. & J. Gear Co. of Concord, 
N.H., and dated September 30, 1867. 
Both large machines still shape Maurice 
Page's wood, and stand firm and ready 
on great arched Steel legs. 

Without pause for three generations, 
Page's Box Shop has reverberated with 
the slammings, bangings, tappings, 
grindings, sandings, whirrings, clank- 
ings, and cursings, of the cooper's trade. 
After Grandfather Charles put in his 
blacksmith shop at the south end of the 
barn, his son C. M. Page added a cream- 
ery, and the tools and wood to make 
boxes and tubs. The operation was a per- 
fect, logical, dairy assembly-line. 

Maurice Page started working in his fa- 
ther's shadow in the shop when the boy 
was eight years old, in 1916. His first job 
was to tap the dove-tailed cheese boxes 
together, and rap a nail into each corner 
to steady them. His father paid him 25 
cents for every 100 boxes he built. 

In his shop this morning, Maurice 
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makes his way through the half-light to 
an old cast-iron woodstove. He tosses in 
some kindling scraps, and flames, easily 
seen through cracks in the stove, soon fili 
the firebox. 

"Father was a blacksmith and a good 
'un," he says. In the forge at the south 
end of the barn, father and grandfather 
fashioned the flatiron braces that held to- 
gether the shop's biggest product: 
wooden water tubs for cattle. Grand¬ 
father and father also designed and 
hammered out the metal parts for calipers 
and wheels — tools of the cooper's trade 
— and repaired farm machinery. (The 
blacksmith shop remains today so au- 
thentic in detail that the Woodstock 
Foundation has bought it and will re- 
build the shop in that town as a preserved 
part of Vermont's history.) When he was 
ten, Maurice was helping in the 
blacksmith shop, too. 

Time has not entirely passed by Page's 
Box Shop. It has intruded, like cold wind 
blowing through the cracks in the old 
building. First, glossy, wax-covered 
cardboard containers replaced the Page's 
hand-made butter boxes. Then, in 1950, 
cheap electric rates madę obsolete the old 
waterwheel which turned łaziły in Tabor 
Branch and powered the Pages' tools. 
Metal did in the modest business of mak- 
ing wooden cattle stanchions. 

But Maurice Page shifted with the 
winds of change. When the market for 
cheese and butter boxes stopped, he put 
his talents to making hand-crafted trunks 
and novelty boxes. 

One item, however, never changed; 
only its name and clientele. When metal 
started replacing his wooden water tubs 
for Vermont's cows, Maurice simply re- 
named them, and now spends his Sum- 
mers filling orders for hot tubs for folks to 
soak in. He offers a variety of diameters 
and depths, and proudly claims to have 
built the state's largest outdoor wooden 
tub — six feet deep by 12 feet in diameter 
— for a Manchester soaker. The tradition 
of solid, leak-proof Page's Box Shop tubs 
goes on. 

There is also another tradition which 
remains unchanged. Maurice has never 
taken a drink out of one of his cattle tubs, 
or soaked in a hot tub. He probably 
won't, either, although he admits that 
hot-tubbing is "s'pose to renew your 
youth." 

Page moves through the semi-darkness 
of the barn, a way from the fire, setting up 
the day's work. He is waiting for his 
helper, Brian Longo, a 32-year-old native 
of East Corinth and a cabinet maker, who 
has worked with Maurice for three years. 


"I said to Brian," Maurice relates, 
" 'Brian, how'd you like to help me make 
tubs? We'll get pine wood, make 'em to- 
gether, and Split the profits.' " They built 
16 tubs their first year, 20 the next, and 25 
last year. 

Page's tubs — for cows or folks — are 
round, and with good reason. Square 
tubs sometimes weaken at the corners, 
and leak. If Maurice Page has a phobia, it 
is of water leaking from one of his 
hand-made tubs. He abhors leaks. 

When Maurice snaps on the electric 
motor of the Unity Gears Moulding 
Machinę, the whole barn starts to 
shimmy. Gears turn, cams spin, leather 
straps flop along in looping figurę eights. 
The sounds are soft, reassuring, and of 
another century: a humming, whirring, 
leather-soft rhythmic flap-slapping from 
1890. 

The start-up requires persistence. Both 
Maurice and Brian must hołd sticks 
against leather belts that keep slipping off 
the turning wheels. Patiently, they wait 
while the belts and wheels catch. Brian 
pivots bottom planks between the two 
poles of the router. Maurice, at another 
table, lines boards on the jointer: to make 
them pass along smoothly he sprinkles 
them with "Baby Care" talcum. For morę 
than half an hour, the barn fills with the 


smell of cut pine, leather, sweat, dust — 
and baby powder. 

Finished, Maurice knocks the belts 
from the wheels, and shuts off the motor. 
The flopping and whirring slowly end. 
Brian caulks inside the staves where the 
bottom will join — the only seal other 
than rods and tension. He takes the 
boards, which he wisely numbered be- 
fore cutting, and places them in a circle 
on the floor. 

Slowly, carefully, the two men lift the 
heavy planks to the tub opening, and try 
to push them inside. The tub emits a loud 
crunching noise as the bottom enters the 
staves, and seals the tub firmly. No leaks. 
Ali that remains is for Maurice to tighten 
the rods with, he says, "buli strength and 
ignorance." The two men will roli the 
finished tub out of the shop — making 
the finał cooper's circle — before the 
"long hands of toil" rest. In 1949, a tub of 
this size brought $49.50; now, it costs 
$425. 

Done, Maurice looks at Brian. "How 
long we been makin' tubs here, Brian?" 

"Three years," Brian replies, counting 
only his time in the craft. "Seem that 
long?" 

Maurice Page, who has madę hot tubs 
for 65 years, looks around his old barn- 
shop, and says: "Time flies." 





















Our friend in Pomfret proffers 
an Autumnal dinner. He calls it a 

HIDDEN PLEASURE 

By Frank Lieberman 

Photograph by Hanson Carroll, assisted by the author. 


I t's been some time sińce we've seen our friend in Pomfret so 
it was pleasant to meet him the other day in the market. Hard 
to say why but we were surprised to see him buying sauerkraut. 
As far as we know, he's never gone in much for Germanie 
dishes. He smiled kindly when asked about this and told us that 
despite its name, kraut is not confined to the Teutonic borders 
but is widely used throughout Europę, from France to Russia. 
"But not the Spanish or Italians," he said. 'Tve never under- 
stood why. It's nourishing, cheap and simple to make, nothing 
but shredded, salted cabbage that's fermented a few days." He 
paused, "Maybe they just don't like it. You'11 even find some- 
thing similar in the Far East, though it's a bit strong for my 
taste." 

Piąuing our interest, he invited us to sample his use of 
sauerkraut which, he assured us, we would find to be a far ery 
from the usual sausage-sauerkraut-mashed potato combination 
and a fine dish with which to welcome the return of cooler 
weather. 

It was a lovely late September evening. We were standing 
with our friend on his terrace, smitten by the sunset light on the 
hills, glowing against the dark blue clouds of a distant storm. 

Our dinner started with broiled mushroom caps. Before broil- 
ing the stems were popped out and the caps filled with a well- 
seasoned mixture of crumbled erisp bacon and sauteed minced 
onion, put under the broiler until thoroughly heated but hardly 
cooked at all, say six or seven minutes. A smali glass of Amontil- 
lado sherry was a nice accompaniment. 

After the mushrooms came the main dish, a succulent cas¬ 
serole of pork cooked in an unusual and delightful combination 
of sauerkraut, apple and potato. This was followed by a smali 
salad fuli of fresh herbs and then an apple tart which we en- 
joyed so much that, with only the slightest urging, we took a 
second helping. 


HIDDEN PLEASURE (serves 4) 
oven at 450° 


4 pork chops V 2 inch thick 
1 cup chopped onion 
1 cup diced apple 
1 cup smali diced potato 
1 V 2 cups sauerkraut 


Soy sauce 
Liquid "Smoke" 

1 Tbspn. caraway seed 
Sour cream 
2-quart casserole 


About two hours before dinner cut meat from bones which 
should be saved for soup or stock. Mix a few drops of liquid 
"Smoke" with 2 tablespoons of soy. Our friend says the thick 
black Chinese soy is the right stuff. Rub this mbeture into both 
sides of the meat and let it stand. 

Peel and dice the potatoes; peel, core and dice the apples; 
squeeze about half of the liquid from the kraut. Muc all together 
and season with plenty of ground black pepper and just a little 
salt. Peel and chop the onions; put 2 tablespoons of corn oil into 
the casserole, add onions and put into top of oven for 10 min¬ 
utes. While the onions wilt put a little oil in a skillet and cook the 
chops on fairly high heat to brown both sides. 


Take the casserole from the oven, lower heat to 350°. Place 
meat on onions, season with pepper (the soy is sal ty) and cara¬ 
way seeds, then add the apple, potato and kraut and another 
sprinkling of caraway seeds. Cover the casserole lightly and 
bakę in top third of oven about 45 minutes. Our friend serves 
this with room-temperature sour cream and a glass of cold 
cider. 


POMMEFRET TART (serves 4 to 8) 
oven at 350° 


4 or 5 medium apples 
Vi cup strong mapie syrup 
H 4 cup cider 
1 3 A sticks but ter 
3 A cup su gar 

X A cup strong mapie syrup 
Grated rind 1 lemon 
3 yolks 


1 Vi cups flour 
X A tspn. salt 

1 cup fine-ground 
unblanched almonds 

2 tspn. ground cinnamon 
Vi tspn. ground clove 

1 h oz. gelatine 
8 yi-inch springform 


Peel and quarter apples, remove seeds and slice each quarter 
into thirds. Soak them in the mapie syrup and cider. Give them 
a sprinkling of nutmeg, too, and stir them around once in a 
while. 

Now blend the butter and sugar, add lemon rind and yolks, 
one at a time, beating well after each. Gradually add flour, salt, 
almonds and spices. When thoroughly mixed, chill the dough a 
good half hour. 

Lightly grease the inside and bottom of the springform and 
coat with fine bread crumbs. 

Roli dough to V 2 inch thick. Remove the bottom of the 
springform and put it, crumbed side down on the dough. Cut a 
knife around the edge, put the dough-covered bottom back in 
the form and tighten it. 

Roli the rest of the dough to about l A inch thick, cut into strips 
1 V 2 inch wide and linę the inside of the springform, sealing the 
bottom joining edge with quarter inch strips of dough. 

Drain the apples, saving marinade, and place in neat circles 
on the dough, plugging any large gaps with bits of apple cut to 
fit. Sprinkle with sugar and nutmeg and dot with butter. 

The dough at the sides will be well above the apples: push it 
down evenly over the top of the fruit and bakę in the top of the 
oven 40 minutes. 

While it bakes sprinkle gelatine on X A cup of sherry. When 
dissolved heat gently above Iow fire until it clears, then add Vi 
cup of the marinade and let it cool but not stiffen. 

When the tart is done let it cool until comfortably touchable, 
remove from the springform but leave the tart on the metal bot¬ 
tom. When completely cool pour in gelatine until the apples are 
about halfway covered. Chill to set the gelatine but take the tart 
from the fridge a couple of hours before serving. It tastes best 
cool but not cold. 

After such a dinner you just might feel the need of a cup of 
strong coffee, and even a sip of cognac too. As our friend says, 
"It's nice having just a little bit too much of a good thing/ c^o 
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ojfibandoned 

Quarries 


By PATRICIA BELDING, Photographs by JOHN BELDING 


T HERE’S a silent beauty around abandoned granite ąuarries as Fali color 
and sun briefly warm the scene before Winter settles in to put the stone 
into a seasonal deep-freeze. A few of the ąuarries near Barre, Vermont are 
surface scars, futile attempts on the granite outcropping, but most are deep 
holes that have gradually filled with spring water, snow-melt, and rain. Once 
open to sight, dozens of them are now hidden in the woods, isolated ponds and 
lakes ringed by interconnecting trails. Originally blazed by a busy ąuarry rail- 
road and by granite wagons, these trails now are kept open only by hikers, 
hunters and snowmobilers. 

A trestle spans one ąuiet ąuarry where fallen leaves float at one end of the 
water-filled hole and piles of waste granite, or grout, border the edges. In sev- 
eral smali ąuarries, the now mirrorlike surfaces give perfect reflections of 
overhanging branches with their colorful foliage. The walls of these ąuarries 
are Iow, making them seem like friendly little ponds. But the larger holes — 
lakes really — are morę imposing and eerie when one comes suddenly upon 
them in the hushed woods. 

Access to one of the tallest, pyramid-shaped grout heaps is screened by 
thick undergrowth and large trees, but a narrow path barely discernible 
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through the brittle brush leads to a wider, dirt-packed trail that climbs the 
steep slope. Along here grout-carts once rode the rails to the top, dumping 
their heavy loads at the pinnacle, gradually building up this man-made 
mountain of waste. One of Vermont’s unexpected vistas, the view is well worth 
the climb on a clear-blue Fali afternoon. Lower Graniteville village lies in the 
valley between half-hidden grout heaps and mound upon mound of tree- 
covered grout and ranges of far hills are spread out in a nearly 360-degree 
panorama. 

The peak foliage overhanging the smaller ąuarries makes them natural pic- 
turesąue ponds and the array of trees clinging to the sides of the larger ąuar¬ 
ries gives the illusion they are lakes, also formed by naturę. But it’s only par- 
tially so. The water may be a natural contribution, but the holes were scooped 
out by man. Deep beneath the still surface each ąuarry hides a working-place 
of the past. Quarrymen’s shouts, creaking derricks, and the rumbie of granite 
trains are echoes that can be heard only in the imagination. But Fall’s colors 
shout in the silence. They seem to glow morę brightly and stay longer in this 
deserted place. Although men once labored and moved on, Autumn returns 
each year to the abandoned ąuarries. 
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The Kingdom’s Company Tbwns 



On tniles of cotweyor belts at the Beecher Falls 
and Orleans Dwisions of Ethan Allen Inc., 
pieces of bedroom and dining rootti furniture 
pass through points of assembly and inspection. 
Above right, a saw blade is sharpened. 
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By Brian Vachon 
Photographs by Richard Howard 


B eecher Falls is a company town. 

That is a labcl that doesn'talways have 
the friendliest of connotations but Beecher 
Falls doesn't pretend to be anything else, 
and never has. Shortly after the Maine 
Central Railroad came to this north- 
ernmost and easternmost corner of Ver- 
mont, and shortly before the turn into the 
twentieth century, a sawmill and furniture 
factory were built. That was the company. 
Beecher Falls became the town. 

Now, nearly a century la ter, sonie things 
have changed and some other things have 
not. The company, which began as the 
George Comins Company out of Concord, 
N.H., sputtered during the Depression 
and threatened to go out of business. At 
one time it had been the largest furniture 
manufacturer east of Michigan, and its 
plant was among the largest wooden fac¬ 
tory buildings in the country, but people 
weren't buying fine furniture in the 1930s 
and the company — and Beecher Falls 
along with it — was in serious trouble. 

In 1934, one Bill Morrissey — who had 
been a bookkeeper at the furniture factory 
beforeleaving to finda morestableposition 
— was called back for his help. His friends 
said they needed him. The company was 
bankrupt and hundreds of Beecher Falls 
residents were suddenly unable to make a 
living. The company town wasgoing todie 
with the company. 

That probably would have happened if 
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Beecher Falls residents and businessmen 
hadn't been willing to take some risks in 
order to see the company get back on firm 
financial footing. People began to offer 
labor, materials and even cash to get the 
company going again. Horses were volun- 
teered into service to begin moving a flow 
of logs into the sawmill. Local merchants 
allowed purchases of groceries and cloth- 
ing to be madę on credit. Under the direc- 
tion of Morrissey and others, the company 
began to turn around. Workers were re- 
hired. Debts were paid. The company and 
the town were back in business. 

In the mid-1930s, the Beecher Falls Fur- 
niture Company was bought by Ted 
Baumritterand Nathan Ancellof New York 
and by the end of that decade, it was the 
first link in what would eventually become 
one of the largest and best known chains of 
furniture manufacturers in the world. The 
company became Ethan Allen Inc. 

Today Ethan Allen Inc., a subsidiary of 
IntercoofSt. Louis, Mo., has four plants in 
Vermont, (Beecher Falls, Orleans, Island 
Pond and Randolph), four in New York 
and morę in Maine, Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, Illinois 
and California. Each makes household 
furniture or accessories and each plant 
operates as an individual and independent 
entity. "That has always been our guiding 
philosophy," says Ancell, now chairman 
of the board and headquartered in Dan- 
bury, Conn. "Each plant has its own spe- 
cialty and makes a limited number of prod- 
ucts. We buy equipment aimed specifically 
at that category. We're morę efficient that 
way." 

The sum total of all those independent, 
specialized manufacturing plants is a 
multi-million dollar conglomerate that 
produces every conceivable variety of 
home furnishings. The catalog alone is an 
inch thick. The morę than 300 Ethan Allen 
Home Galleries throughout the U.S. and 
Canada offer customers a choice of furni¬ 
ture, floor coverings, lamps, wali cover- 
ings, draperies, bedspreads, pillows and 
accessories, all under one roof. 

Under the roof of the Beecher Falls fac- 
tory — the one that got it all started — the 
specialty is bedroom furniture. Over 500 
employees from nearby towns in New 
Hampshire and Quebec as well as the 
Northeast Kingdom communities of 
Bloomfield, Lemington and Canaan, and 
of course Beecher Falls itself, answer the 
work whistle at the huge, rambling 
wooden plant. Logs shipped in from 
timber harvests in the surrounding area are 
stripped of bark, squared off and sawed at 
the sawmill, and then passed through var- 
ious manufacturing stations on miles of 


conveyor belts. 

"Lumber is the life blood of this busi¬ 
ness," says Andy Smith who was raised in 
the Northeast Kingdom, attended An- 
napolis Naval Academy and then came to 
Beecher Falls as assistant plant manager. 
"Even a one percent waste factor has an 
enormous impact on thebottomlinę." And 
so very little gets wasted. The bark and 
even the sa wdust are used to heat thebuild- 
ings during Winters, Winters which are 
probably as long and as severe as any in 
Vermont. "We are transferring to all 
wood-powered energy," Smith says with 
pride. "You can imagine our astronomie 
electrical bill." 

A wooden plant which manufactures 
wooden furniture and heats with wood is 
obviously at least a bit vulnerable to fire. 
And over the years, while a few minor fires 
have occurred, there has been nothing 


major. Three quarters of the make-up of 
the Beecher Falls Volunteer Fire Company 
are employees of Ethan Allen. It's a com¬ 
pany town. 

"Of course we are," Smith agrees 
readily. "But for a complex this size, we're 
also about as family-oriented as it's possi- 
ble to get. We've had husbands and wives 
working here whose parents were em- 
ployed by the company and whose chil- 
dren probably will be. It's that kind of busi¬ 
ness." 

It's also a kindof business which, at least 
according to some people, demands a great 
deal from its work force. Pay for the hun- 
dreds of craftsmen and women along the 
assembly lines is based on incentive as well 
as a fixed ratę. Those employees who pro- 
duce goods at a faster pace than the estab- 
lished norm are rewarded with a bonus. 
But the work can't be fast and sloppy. "The 
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At left, superuisor times a workcr whosc pay is based partially 
on an incentive program. Above, a frcshly stained chair is 
wiped dry and a workcr manipulałes thc rccut saw. 

i_ 


quality of our products is really important 
here, especially in a down economy," 
Smith says. "When the furniture is ship- 
ped out to a dealer, he'll inspect every thing 
close up. And if it's not up to snuff, it 
bounces back here like a tennis bali." 

"In a sense, all our employees are inspec- 
tors," says chairman of the board Ancell. 
"They're dedicated to turning out quality 
workmanship." 

The system apparently works. Em- 
ployee turnover at the Beecher Falls plant is 
fairly Iow and morale seems high. There 
are no unions. It's a company town. 

About forty miles to the Southwest of 
Beecher Falls is another company town. 
The Ethan Allen Division at Orleans, Vt. 
produces dining room furniture, mostly 
mapie with some pine and cherry. The 
plant, which like all others in the chain op- 
erates independently, employs over 700 
people and is easily the most visable and 
vital employer in the area. 

"In 1953, we took over the building 
which now houses just our sanding opera- 
tion," explains Harland Thompson, the 
division's personnel manager. "Now you 
can see how we've expanded," he says, 
pointing to the huge complex of buildings 
which dominates downtown Orleans, a 
village of just over 1,000 people. 

Like Beecher Falls and the Ethan Allen 
plants at every other location, the one in 
Orleans is an assembly linę operation 
where there is an emphasis on quality and 
safety. "We're known by our work," a sign 
proclaims above an inspection station. 
"Let's make it perfect." 

The perfection is obviously a product of 
practice. "Most of the people we hire don't 
need to have prior experience," Thompson 
says. "Building cabinets takes experience 
but otherwise we can train our employees 
very shortly." 

In the Northeast Kingdom of Vermont— 
anarea which alwayslagsbehind therestof 
the State in employment statistics — a 
manufacturing company with three divi- 
sions (the third is a wali unit plant in Island 
Pond which employs approximately 100 
people) within its borders is terribly im¬ 
portant. When those divisions make 
good use of the KingdoirTs most abun- 
dant product — wood — and hire and 
train local residents, they become vital. 
Ethan Allen Inc. is vital to the Northeast 
Kingdom and thus, to Vermont. And 
what about talk of company towns? A lot 
of Vermonters seem to really like the 
company. "We try to operate a family- 
oriented business no matter where our 
plants are located," says Nathan Ancell. 
"That's critical to us. It's the heart and 
soul of our management policy." c 
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Faces in the crowd at 

The East Thetf ord 
Commission Sale 



T he bidding stops. With the nod of his 
head and a slight rise of his hand the 
man in front of me has madę the highest 
bid on the contents of a cardboard box 
now being carried to him and set on the 
ground at his feet. The man's wife sput- 
ters: "Was that your bid? Tve got morę 
than enough animals at home to tend to 
now." But as she bends down, folds back 
the fiaps of the box and peers inside, her 
frown fades. Fluffy brown ducklings 
cuddle next to one another. The people 
nearest them crowd in for a closer look 
until all eyes, attracted by the next item 
up for bid, shift back to the auctioneer. 


The sun beats down on a treeless barn- 
yard crammed with people of all ages, 
poultry, trucks hauling cattle and vehicles 
packed with everything from cuesticks to 
silverware from England. 

What is it that compels morę than 200 
people to stand for hours under a blazing 
sun, or in the drizzle of rain or among the 
first frigid flakes of a new snowfall in a 
barnyard in East Thetford, Vermont? 
What on earth has obliged people for the 
past 33 years to set aside their Mondays 
and crowd into a barn with goats and 
cows and hogs? The sign on the red barn 
reads: 


yo 
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East Thetford Commission Sale 
Auction — Every Monday 
C. W. Gray & Sons, Auctioneers 
"People come to the auction just like 
some people go to church on Sundays," 
says owner-operator Herbert Gray whose 
<j father, Carlton, started the Commission 
Sale in 1948 and who now runs it with 
help from his mother, Beulah, his wife, 
Rebecca, and teenage sons, Tim and 
Troy. "It's a meeting place. A place for 
people to come and visit, for retired 
people to see old friends." 

The East Thetford Commission Sale is 
religiously attended and the familiarity of 
the crowd is evidenced as the auctioneer. 



The audience at the regular Monday commission 
sale at East Thetford , mostly małe and mostly 
local, watches the action intently. Part of 
the ritual includes looking for a bargain, but 
another part is pure entertainment. 



By Donna Fitch 
Color photographs by Paul O. Boisvert 
Black & wbite photographs by Russell Schleipman 


Arthur Farmer, names the buyer and his 
town of residence as he shouts, "Sold!" 

Elderly men in red plaid shirts and 
worn overalls chat with neighbors as if 
they had not seen one another only a 
week ago. Excited children drag parents 
from one animal to the next exclaiming 
over the antics of a baby rabbit or a 
1 nimble-footed kid goat. 

Promptly at two p.m. the bidding starts 
on sneakers by the case, cartons of eggs, 
CB antennas, fence posts, a horse car- 
1 riage, loaves of bread, boxes of oranges. 
But it's the livestock that keeps the auc¬ 
tion going until well past midnight and 
keeps people staying right up through 
the early morning hours. It's what keeps 
i the Grays there too, often until nearly 
I three a.m. 

The East Thetford Commission Sale of- 
l fers the unique atmosphere of a family- 
I run business — a meeting place for 
| neighbors, a chance for old friends to be- 
I come reacquainted, an excuse for farmers 
[■ to leave their chores. And when the bid- 
I ding starts, fast and furious, watch out — 
i you might be tempted to bid on a box of 
fluffy brown ducklings. c o? 
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A family farm for over two hundred years of 
seed time and haroest, holding intact a proud 
heritage in good years and bad. 

WAYSIDE MEADOW FARM 


By Virginia Campbell Downs 
Photographs by Richard W. Brown 
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E very so often I like to be reminded 
that Vermont hasn't corne unhitched 
from its past. Thanks to the Nelsons of 
Ryegate Corners, my faith has been re- 
newed once morę. 

Standing on the front lawn of Wayside 
Meadow Farm on this early day in Oc- 
tober, I can see their ancestors eight gen- 
erations ago wearily dismounting from 
their horses, staring in wonderment at 
the red and orange leaves of the mapie 
trees on that hillside and saying, "this is 
home." If Willie and Jean Neilson and 
their three smali children could set foot 
on this soil again, the words would be 
unchanged. For the farm they staked out 
as theirs on October 7, 1774, has never 
left the family's hands. 

In the years sińce then the "i" in the 
family name has vanished and the Scot- 
tish burr has blended with Yankee 
speech. But many ways that these settlers 



brought over from the Old Country 
endure in this quiet farming community. 

"Most of our activities in the village 
have always focused on the church and 
grange," Harold Nelson tells me. I have 
walked to Harold and Vera's ranch home 
behind the farmhouse, built five years 
ago when their son Kenneth and his bride 
Barbara moved into the farmhouse quar- 
ters to help carry on the farming tradi- 
tion. I am eager to know this rare family 
with roots intact, for only four other fam- 
ilies in Vermont share this heritage of till- 
ing the same farm for over 200 years. 

Harold is a modest man, reticent to 
claim anything special about his fore- 
fathers. He muses a moment about the 
unchanging naturę of devotion to church 
and farming in Ryegate Corners. Then in 
his soft-spoken way he mulls over the 
reasons. "When you think of it, there's 
hardly any turnover here. At least half 


ing comes up at town meeting, it's usu- 
ally a big issue." He leans toward the 
nearest window and points to a stand of 
pines. "You see that tree linę over there? 
Just a half mile beyond that is where 
Willie built his cabin. We have ten acre 
zoning there. Over here we're medium 
density — five acres." Anyhow, the Nel¬ 
sons feel confident things won't go hay- 
wire with zoning. Their daughter Nancy 
who lives down the hill by Ticklenaked 
Pond took up the duties of zoning admin¬ 
istrator when she stopped teaching to 
bring up a family. 

As we talk, Vera Nelson moves about 
their smali kitchen, filling huge glass jars 
with the muffins she always has on hand 
to treat any of the eight grandchildren 
who are likely to drop by. The oven is 
warming for loaves of bread that are ris- 
ing on the counter. This is the weekend of 
the Presbyterian Church bazaar and 



Three generations of the Nelson family, James, Harold and Kenneth, represent the current operators 
of the Ryegate Corners landmark farm but fiue other generations preceded them. 


the people in our village have families 
going back several generations — morę 
than a hundred years. We're very close 
knit. Everybody waves when they go by 
the farm even if you've seen them two or 
three times before the same day." You 
understand the closeness. The whole 
Ryegate township numbers just 1,023 
people, only 20 morę than in Willie's day. 

Bears still shuffle out of their Blue 
Mountain lairs as they did in the time of 
Willie when history records he killed one 
"with several blows of a stout staff." The 
wolves are gone but in their place an oc- 
casional skinny, greyish coyote slinks 
along the fields eyeing young stock. 

"There's a lot of strong feeling to keep 
us rural," Harold continues. "When zon- 


Vera's homemade bread will sell fast as 
always. She and her committee have 
been working all year for the craft tables, 
holding needlework bees in their living 
rooms. There's a quilt to be auctioned off, 
towel hangings, aprons and mittens and 
stuffed door wreaths. 

The Presbyterian Church, founded in 
Willie's day, is still the only church in the 
village, though the building is a newer 
one of Victorian vintage. It looms grandly 
over the other public places in the com¬ 
munity — the grange hall, town hall and 
a smali clapboard building housing the 
town clerk's office, the library and the 
post office. Harold is a church elder as 
every generation before him has been and 
Vera is active in the Women's Missionary 
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life would be today if my grandfather 
hadn't left the hill farm in 1900 to settle 
his family in the village of Lyndonville 
where business opportunities stirred new 
ambitions in many young farmers. 

There are scores of wistful Nelson rela- 
tives too, it seems, whose forebears left 
Ryegate and farming a century or morę 
ago. Every year, Summer through Fali, 
nostalgie kinsmen come to the farmstead 
to rekindle that special feeling of belong- 
ing to pioneering people. They come 
from as far away as the Carolinas and 
California for reunions — potluck picnics 
for morę than 100 in the church on the 
hill. 

Down in the barnyard we can see Ken¬ 
neth bending intently over his tractor 
while his 87-year-old grandfather crosses 
the lawn, giving it the finał trim of the 
year. The fourth generation on this farm 
is not visible. Kenneth's daughter, 
year-old Marcy, is napping inside. Living 
in the same house with "Great Grand- 
pa," she is the envy of her cousins. I am 
about to learn why. 

James Nelson, his son Harold has told 
me, is blessed with a rich sense of humor 
and the gift of making the old days come 
to life. As he guides me through the 
homestead, I admire the youthfulness of 
his lively step, his spare frame unbowed 
by years of hard labor. 

"You want to hear about Ryegate?" he 
asks. "First you should know that educa- 
tion has always been very important 
here. We've always had a large percent- 
age of young people going on to college." 
His brothers studied engineering at Cor- 
nell and he chose agriculture at Vermont 
Technical College in the days when rural 
youth rarely went through high school. 
Then he watched both sons and his 
grandchildren get their degrees at the 
University of Vermont. His sons took 
teaching courses at his insistence "in case 
your health gives out and you can't 
farm." This all followed naturally from 
the Scotch settlers who chose Ryegate in 
the first place for two important reasons 
— the nearest village of Newbury had a 
good school and a Presbyterian church. 

The Nelsons feel confident there is a 
third century of farming this land in their 
futurę. They have one morę reason. 

Just as Willie came on that long ago day 
with his wife, two smali sons and a 
daughter, a young man is about to repeat 
that story. Bruce Nelson is leaving Derby, 
Vermont, and his high school teaching 
job. He is joining his father and younger 
brother in partnership, for he and his 
wife, two smali sons and a daughter feel 
this is really home. c£>o 


Awarded a certificate from the New England Green 
Pastures Committee ."for enduring contributions to 
agriculture for two centuries," the Nelsons' 
farm is a source of community pride. 


Society, working it around her third 
grade lesson plans. 

Vera herself is no stranger to history. 
She likes to tease Harold that his ances- 
tors were still living in their Scottish cot- 
tage when one of hers was exploring the 
rivers of the "Grants" territory with 
friendly Indian scouts. 

And here is proof. Harold sets the 
"History of Ryegate" down on the coffee 
table. He opens it and the pages roli 
naturally to the Nelson genealogy. In 
Chapter One we read Captain Benjamin 
Wright's journal of paddling along the 
Wells River 50 years before Willie's arrival 


with the Scotch American Company of 
Farmers to settle Ryegate. Exploring 
further, we stumble upon a coincidence 
that links the Nelson family and minę. 
When Willie's son John served in the 
Vermont Legislature in the early 1800s, 
one of his fellow politicians was my 
great-great-great grandfather Benjamin 
Campbell, a farmer representing Sutton. I 
read it with wistfulness, wondering how 


Virginia Campbell Doions, herself a na- 
tive Yermonter , is a free lance writer and 
frequent contributor to this magazine. 
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him (or her or them) an endangered 
species. But that will depend on a de- 
scription just a little bit morę precise than 
any that have yet been offered. Champ, 
meanwhile, probably has no idea he's 
endangered. And every time he surfaces, 
he's got to wonder what all the fuss is 
about. 


POST BOY 


Meanwhile, Jeff Danziger, the talented 
illustrator whose work has appeared on 
these pages and in most Vermont news- 
papers, has written and illustrated a de¬ 



lt may not be a perfect likeness, but the 
photograph snapped by Sandra Mansi of 
Winchester, N.H. (see above) is the clos- 
I est anyone has come to capturing the il- 
I lusive Lakę Champlain Monster on film. 
I She says she took the picture somewhere 
I on the Lake's coastline in northern Yer- 
I mont. 

Since Mansi went public with her print, 
I sightings of the sea beast affectionately 
I dubbed ''Champ" have been on a drama- 
tic rise. While folks have been at least im- 
I agining that they've seen Champ sińce 
I Samuel de Champlain first talked of a 
I dragon-like creature 350 years ago, not 
I much has usually been said about the 
I sightings. And when something was 
[ said, it generally wasn't believed. But the 
[ Mansi photo seems to have madę Champ 
| sightings credible, if not downright fash- 
v ionable. He (or she, or morę likely they) 
I has been spotted by individuals and 
I groups from the Canadian border to the 
S Crown Point Bridge. There is even a talk 
I about passing a Yermont law to make 


® Sandra Mansi/Gamma-Liaison Agency Inc. 1981 

lightful children's book, The Champlain 
Monster , published by his own Lanser 
Press in Plainfield, Vt. The book costs 
$3.95 plus $1 for postage. 

We expected readers to take all kinds of 
exceptions to last Summer's "Insider's 
Guide to Vermont Bests and Favorites." 
We thought we would be deluged with 
correspondence that would say, morę or 
less: "How on earth can you cali the 
White River Vermont's best when anyone 
with any taste at all surely knows that the 
North Branch of the Winooski is clearly. 

. . or "Anyone who thinks Ben and 
Jerry's ice cream is the best in Vermont 
surę hasn't tasted. ..." 

But we didn't get that kind of letter. 
Either readers agreed with all our highly 
subjective choices (and even we didn't 
agree with all of them) or no one was in 
the mood to argue. What we got instead 
were letters saying, morę or less: "Tm 
glad you named the best rhubarb in the 
State but what about the best bagel . . .?" 




or "We can't argue that Bill Godfrey is at 
least one of the best auctioneers in the 
State but what about a best town clerk?" 
In other words, people thought we did 
okay but we didn't do enough. 

It didn't take much of that kind of logie 
to make us think we certainly ought to 
publish a second "Insider's Guide." 
Contributions and candidates are now 
being sought for the Autumn, 1982 issue 
of this magazine which will again feature 
a special section of bests and favorites. 

For those who might have missed the 
first Insider's Guide — the most talked 
about issue of Vermont Life sińce Mack 
Derrick photographed a nearly naked 
lady for the cover back in 1947 — there 
are some still available. Send $1.75 plus 
$1 for postage to these offices. 

One elear complaint about the "Insider's 
Guide" did come from one of Vermont's 
most knowledgeable sources — one Vrest 
Orton of Weston. Mr. Orton, a founding 
father of this magazine, noted that it was 
stated in the issue that the only coffee 
roasting that was done commercially in 
the State was done in Waitsfield. Not so, 
said he. Coffee is also roasted at the Yer¬ 
mont Country Stores in Rockingham and 
Weston. He should know. They are his 
Stores. 

This scene might be called "A Tree 
Grows in Montpelier." A very deter- 
mined little birch seed apparently blew in- 
to a crack in a wali next to the Winooski 
River just beyond the Langdon Bridge in 
the state's Capital. And that little seed, to 
use the words of the title of a Frank Sin¬ 
atra song of not terribly recent vintage, had 
high hopes. It's still growing. c o? 



Photograph by George H. Eaton 
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Calendar of Autumn Euents 

Compiled by Helen Benedict 
and Carolan Pratt 


Notę: Ali dałeś are inclusive. Becausc łhese 
listings were compiled last Spring , there may 
be changes in time or datę. For additional 
information write: Eoents Dept., Vermont 
Deuelopment Agency, Montpelier 05602; or 
uisit local information booths when traoeling 
in Yermont. 


CONTINUING EVENTS 

Year 'Round: Bethel Federal Fish Hatchery, 
Mon.-Fri. 7:30-4 p.m.; Burlington Fleming 
Museum, UVM, Mon.-Fri. 9-5 p.m., Sat.- 
Sun. & holidays, 1-5 p.m.; Four Winds Gal- 
lery; Danby The Peel Gallery, daily exc. 
Tues. 10-5 p.m.; E. Burkę, The Art Cach 
Tues.-Sat. 10-5 p.m.; Essex Jct. Discovery 
Museum; Ferrisburg Four Winds Gallery; 
Arlington Candle Mili Village; Bridgewater 
Mili Mail; Cabot Farmers' Co-op Creamery; 
Johnson Woolen Mills; Healdville Crowley 
Cheese Factory; Manchester The Jelly Mili; 
Manchester Ctr. The Clock Emporium; 
Mendon The Mountain Gallery; Middle- 
bury Vt. State Craft Center at Frog Hollow; 
Egbert Starr Library, Middlebury College; 
Montpelier Vt. Statehouse; Wood Art Gal¬ 
lery; Vt. Historical Society Museum; New¬ 
port American Mapie Products Factory; 
Northfield Old Red Mili; Plymouth Cheese 
Corp.; Putney Santa's Land; Quechee 
Gorge; Ripton Robert Frost Interpretive 
Trail; St. Johnsbury Fairbanks Museum & 
Planetarium; Athenaeum Art Gallery; Swan- 
ton Mississquoi National Wildlife Refuge; 
Stowe Stan Marc Wright Galleries; 
Waterbury Cold Hollow Cider Mili; Weston 
Vermont Country Storę; Weston Bowl Mili; 
Windsor Vt. State Craft Center at Windsor 
House; Vergennes Kennedy Bros. 
Woodenware; Townsend Mary Meyer Stuf- 
fed Toy Factory; Waitsfield Millhouse/Bundy 
Performing & Fine Arts Center; Woodstock 
Gallery 2; Vt. Institute of Natural Science; 
Charles Fenton Gallery. 

To Dec. 31: Putney Harlow's Sugar House; 

Saxtons River Jelly Bean Tree Crafts Ctr. 

To Dec. 23: Pittsford New England Mapie 
Museum, daily 8:30-5:30 p.m. 

To Dec. 15: Brattleboro Museum & Art Center, 
daily exc. Mon. & holidays, 1-4 p.m. 

To Dec. 1: Springfield Art & Hist. Society. 

To Nov. 30: Bennington Museum. 

To Nov. 1: Windsor American Precision 
Museum daily 9-5 p.m., wknds. & holidays 
10:30-4:30 p.m.; Shaftsbury Peter Matteson 
Tavern & Museum Fri.-Sun. 9-5 p.m.; 
Weybridge UVM Morgan Horse Farm daily 

8-4. 

To end Oct.: St. Johnsbury Mapie Grove 
Mapie Museum daily 8-4:30 p.m.; Barre 
Rock of Ages Granite Quarries daily tours; 
Middlebury Farmers' Market Sat. 9-1 p.m.; 
Montpelier Farmers' Market Sat. 9-1 p.m.; 
No. Bennington Park-McCullough House; 
Norwich Farmers' Market Sat. 10-3 p.m.; 
Rutland Farmers' Market Sat. 8-2 p.m.; 
Chaffee Art Gallery; Woodstock Dana 


House Mon.-Sat. 10-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5:30 
p.m.; Proctor Vt. Marble Exhibit daily 9-5:30 
p.m.; Peru Bromley Alpine Slide & Chairlift 
ride, daily 9:30 a.m. weather permitting; 
Brattleboro Farmers' Market Sat. 10-2 p.m. 
To Oct. 25: Manchester Hildene, home of 
Robert Todd Lincoln daily 10-4 p.m. 

To Oct. 18: Shelburne Museum daily 9-5 p.m.; 
Rutland Norman Rockwell Museum daily 
9:30-5 p.m.; Bellows Falls Steamtown; 
Plymouth Calvin Coolidge Homestead; 
Stowe Notch Fine Arts Co-Op Tues.-Sun. 

9- 5 p.m. 

To Oct. 17: Grafton Historical Museum Sat. 
2:30-4:30 p.m. 

To Oct. 16: Ludlow Black River Academy 
Museum daily 9:30-5:30 p.m. 

To Mid-Oct.: Weathersfield Rev. Dan Foster 
House Wed.-Sun. 2-5; Stowe Aerial Gon¬ 
dola; Proctor Wilson Castle daily 8-6 p.m.; E. 
Burkę Auto Road to Summit; W. Addison 
John Strong DAR Mansion, Fri.-Mon. 10-5 
p.m.; Brownington Old Stone House 
Museum; Chester Art Guild Tues.-Sun. 2-5 
p.m.; E. Hardwick Fern Gallery & Studios 
Tues.-Fri. 2-5 p.m., Sat. 10-1 p.m.; Ferris¬ 
burg Rokeby Museum Mon.-Sat. 9:30-5 
p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m., closed Tues. 

To Oct. 12: Weston Farrar Mansur House; W. 
Dover Gondola Rides & Thompson Naturę 
Trail; Stowe Bloody Brook Schoolhouse; 
Manchester Festival of the Arts; Killington 
Aerial Gondola Rides; Chester Hike-Ski 
Tour inn-to-inn. 

To Oct. 11: Windsor Old Constitution House 
Wed.-Sun. 9:30-5:30 p.m.; Springfield 

Eureka School House; Orwell Mt. Indepen- 
dence Wed.-Sun. 9:30-5:30 p.m.; 

Morrisville Mud City Antique Market Sun. 

10- 4 p.m.; Fairfield Pres. Chester A. Arthur 
birthplace Wed.-Sun. 9:30-5:30 p.m.; E. 
Hubbardton Battlefield & Museum Wed.- 
Sun. 9:30-5:30 p.m.; Addison Chimney 
Point Tavern Wed.-Sun. 

To Oct. 10: Shaftsbury Farmers' Market Sat. 
9-12 p.m.; Morrisville Lamoille Valley 
Farmers' Market Sat. 9-1 p.m.; Burlington 
Farmers' Market Sat. 9-2 p.m. 

To Oct. 4: Isle La Motte St. Anne's Shrine. 

To Oct. 3: St. Johnsbury Farmers' Market Sat. 
9-noon. 

To end Sept.: Vernon School House Museum 
Sun. 2-4 p.m.; Bethel Hist. Society 

Museum, Sun. 2-5 p.m. 

To Sept. 7: Morrisville Morristown Hist. Soc. 
daily 2-5 p.m.; Georgia Brick Schoolhouse 
Hist. Soc. Mon., Wed., Sat. 1-4 p.m.; Calais 
Kent Tavern Museum Tues.-Sun. noon-5 
p.m.; Dorset Theatre Festival. 


To Sept. 2: So. Woodstock Green Mtn. Perkins 
Academy & Hist. Assoc. Sat. 2-5 p.m. 

Sept. l-Nov. 1: Jericho Red Mili Gallery daily 
noon-5 p.m. 

Sept. 1-Oct. 24: W. Dover Musical Plays, Mt. 
Snów Playhouse nightly exc. Wed. 8 p.m. 

Sept.-Oct. 15: Richmond Old Round Church 
daily 10-4 p.m., Sun. 11-5 p.m. 

LUNCHEONS & SUPPERS 
SEPTEMBER 

11: Springfield Food & Rummage Sale Odd 
Fellows Hall, 9-2. 

12: Ascutney Turkey Pie Supper. 

17: Fletcher Chicken Pie Supper & misc. sale, 5 
p.m. 

18: Weathersfield Chowder Supper & Barber 
Shop Quartet, 6-8 p.m. 

19: Waitsfield Chicken Pie Supper, 5:30 & 6:30 
p.m. 

23: Bristol Harvest Supper, 5:30 p.m.. Fali 
Bazaar 3-8 p.m. 

26: Marshfield Chicken Pie Supper, 5 p.m. 

28: Walden Sandwiches, noon, Hot Dish Sup¬ 
per 5 p.m., Christmas Bazaar. 

29: Cabot Northeast Kingdom Fali Foliage 
Festival Lunch 11:45 a.m., Turkey Supper 
4:30, 5:30, 6:30. 

30: E. Arlington Chicken Pie Supper 5 p.m.; 
Plainfield Fali Foliage Festival Luncheon 
11:30 a.m.. Spaghetti & Baked Bean Supper 
5 p.m. 

OCTOBER 

1: Waterbury Chicken Pie Supper, Comm. 
Church, 5, 6, 7, reserv. 244-7558; Peacham 
Sugar on Snów Lunch noon. Country Sup¬ 
per followed by band concert; Montpelier 
New England Boiled Dinner 5:30 p.m. 
Unitarian Church. 

2: Barnet Pancake Breakfast 8 a.m.-noon, 
European Coffee Hour 2-4 p.m., Ham Din¬ 
ner 4 p.m.; Adamant Harvest Supper, Meth. 
Church. 

3: E. Montpelier Chicken Pie Supper 5, 6:30 
p.m.; Groton Lumberjack Breakfast 7-10 
a.m., Lunch noon, Chicken Pie Supper 4:30 
p.m. on; Jericho Chicken Pie Supper 4:30 
p.m.; Morrisville Chicken Pie Supper 6 
p.m.; Putney Chicken Pie Supper, 5:30-7 
p.m.; Londonderry Lunch 11:30-1 p.m.; No. 
Hartland Turkey Supper. 

4: Waitsfield Barbecue noon; Hancock Smor- 
gasbord noon-5 p.m.; Isle La Motte Turkey 
Dinner & Raffle; W. Addison Chicken Pie 
Dinner 12:30 p.m. 

7: E. Brookfield Chicken Pie Supper 5:00 p.m.; 
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Richmond Chicken Pie Supper 5:30 p.m., 
craft bazaar 3 p.m. 

10: Barre Ham Dinner First Baptist Church, 5, 
6:30 p.m.; Chelsea Chicken Pie Supper 5, 6, 
7; Hartland Roast Beef Supper 5-7 p.m., 
country crafts fair 1-7 p.m.; Middletown 
Springs Apple Festival 11-3 p.m.; Pomfret 
Turkey Supper & Bazaar 5:30, 6:3D, 7:30 
p.m.; Stowe Fali Foliage Supper 5:30 p.m., 
Comm. Church; W. Newbury Turkey Sup¬ 
per 5, 6, 7 p.m.; Newfane Baked Ham Sup¬ 
per 5 p.m. on; No. Hartland Turkey Supper 
5-7 p.m. 

11: Dummerston Apple Pie Festival, Christmas 
Boutique & Book Table, noon; Pittsford 
Country Breakfast 7 a.m.-l p.m. 

13: Manchester Ctr. Hildene Dinner & Auction 
7 p.m., Wilburton Inn. 

15: Waterbury Chicken Pie Supper 5 p.m. 
Meth. Ch. 

16: Brandon Food Sale 10 a.m. Fellowship 
Hall. 

17: E. Barnard Oyster Supper 5-8 p.m. Grange 
Hall. 

23: Springfield Cong. Church Bazaar 10-4 
p.m., lunch 11-1 p.m. 


NOVEMBER 

7: Jericho Craft Fair Cong. Church, 10-3 p.m., 
lunch 11:30-1 p.m. 

11: E. Montpelier Fali Fair 9:30-2 p.m., lunch 
noon. 

14: Chelsea Hunter's Supper 5-7 p.m.; Han¬ 
cock Hunter's Chicken Pie Supper 5-7 p.m.; 
Marshfield Harvest Supper 5 p.m. 

16: Walden Hunter's Supper 5:30 p.m. 

21: Bradford Wild Gamę Supper Cong. 
Church, 3 p.m. reserv. notbefore 10/19: Mrs. 
Raymond Green, Bradford, VT 05033. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 
SEPTEMBER 

4- 12: Brandon Book Sale daily 10-4 p.m. exc. 
Sun. 

5: Cambridge Farmers' Market, Boy & Girl 
Foot Race 9 a.m.; Jay Arts & Crafts Fair & 
Sale 11-5 p.m. 

5- 7: Northfield Labor Day Celebration, musie, 
food, quilt show etc. 

5-13: Rutland Vermont State Fair. 

6: Northfield Ed Larkin Contra Dancers 4 p.m.; 

Ripton "Day in Robert Frost Country." 

7: Guilford Fair; Isle La Motte Pilgrimage. 

12: Stowe Barn Sale from 10 on; So. Royalton 
Flea Market & Crafts Fair 9-5 p.m. 

12-13: Brattleboro Antique Arms Show, Sat. 

9-5 p.m., Sun. 9-3 p.m. 

15-16: Danville Dowsing School. 

16: Springfield Attic Sale 10-2 p.m. 

17-20: Danville Am. Soc. of Dowsers Conv.; 

Tunbridge World's Fair. 

19: Brookfield October Fest, Old Time Day on 
the Farm, 12-9 p.m.; Montpelier Barbershop 
musie H.S. Aud., 8 p.m.; Springfield 
Farmers' Market 10-3 p.m.; Woodstock 
Square Dance Elem. School 7:30 p.m. 

19-20: Bennington Antique & Classic Car 


Show & Flea Market, airport 11-4 p.m.; 
Stowe Octoberfest, noon-6 p.m. 

20: Springfield Woodstock Chamber Players 
Cong. Church 4 p.m. 

23: Bristol Fali Bazaar 3-8 p.m., Harvest Sup¬ 
per 5:30 p.m. Fed. Church. 

24- 26: Hyde Park Lamoille Cnty. Players 8:30 
p.m. Opera House. 

25- 26: Barre Fiddler's Contest, municipal aud. 
Fri. 7 p.m., Sat. noon. 

26: Castleton Colonial Day House Tours 10-5 
p.m., paradę 9:30 a.m.; Essex National Life 
Foot Race 11 a.m., Elem. School; Lincoln 
Craft Fair 10-7 p.m.; So. Burlington Women 
Barbershoppers Show, H.S. 8 p.m.; W. Rut¬ 
land Fali Bazaar 10-4 p.m., United Church; 
Woodstock Garden Court Bazaar, Masonie 
Tempie 10-3 p.m., Square Dance 8 p.m. Rec. 
Ctr. 

26- 27: Stowe Forest Fest, Base Lodge Mt. Man¬ 
sfield daily 10-4 p.m.; Underhill Harvest 
Market, Sat. 10-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m.; Vic- 
tory/Granby Holiday-in-the-Hills. 

27: No. Danville Lamplight Service 7:30 p.m.; 
Wilmington Fali Festival 10-5 p.m., Country 
Auction 1:30 p.m. 

28-Oct. 2: So. Woodstock Fali Color Slide 
Course Photography. 

28-Oct. 3: Northeast Kingdom Fali Foliage 
Festival: 28-Walden, 29-Cabot, 30- 

Plainfield, 1-Peacham, 2-Barnet and 

3-Groton. 

29: Shelburne Farms Harvest Festival 10-4 
p.m. 

OCTOBER 

1: Burlington Vt. Mozart Festival Winter 
Chamber Musie Series, for info: 862-7352. 

1- 3: Bennington Fali Foliage Festival. 

2- 4: W. Dover Mt. Snów Foliage Craft Fair 
daily, Base Lodge; Weston Antiques Show 
Fri.-Sat. 10-6 p.m., Sun. 10-5 p.m. 

Oct. 2-17: Brandon Foliage Book Sale daily 

10-4 p.m. exc. Sun. 

3: Barre Carmelite Fali Festival, Beckley Hill 
9:30-4 p.m.; Brandon Rummage Sale, St. 
Thomas Church 10-3 p.m.; Chester Sale on 
the Green all day, rain datę: 10/10; Pittsford 
Mapie Sugar Making Demonstration 8:30- 
4:30 p.m.; Waitsfield Fed. Church Harvest 
Sale 7:30 p.m.; Westminster West Fali 
Country Fair 10-4 p.m.; Weston Art Exhibit 
& Sale 10-5; Woodstock Arthritis Bazaar 
Hist. Soc. House 10-4 p.m. 

3- 4: Brookline Fali Foliage Rides & Drives 9-4 
p.m.; Castleton Alumni Weekend; Essex Jct. 
Vt. Ceramic League Show 11-6 p.m.; Fairlee 
Lion's Fair 10-10. 

3-11: Cambridge Art Show; Norwich Christ¬ 
mas in October, daily noon-4 p.m. 

5-9: So. Woodstock Fali Color Slide Course, 
Country School of Photog. 

8-9: Springfield Rummage Sale, Thurs. 6-8 
p.m., Fri. 9-3 p.m. 

8- 10: Bennington Antiques Show & Sale, daily 
10-6 p.m., 2nd. Cong. Church. 

9- 10: Fair Haven Farmer's Market 10-4 p.m.; 
Stowe Christmas Bazaar & Quilt Raffle 
Blessed Sacrament Church 10-4 p.m. 

9-11: Montpelier Fali Festival Vt. Crafts, H.S., 


Fri. noon-9 p.m., Sat. 10-6 p.m., Sun. 11-5 
p.m. 

9- 12: Chester Depot Book Sale Fri., Sat. & 
Mon. 9-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m.; Stowe Ok- 
toberfest. 

10: Jay Octoberfest 8 p.m.-l p.m.; Rutland 
Fiddlers' Contest 10 a.m.-8:30 p.m. 

10- 11: Newfane Heritage Festival, crafts, auc¬ 
tion; Bennington Gem & Minerał Show, Mt. 
Anthony H.S., Sat. 10-6, Sun. 10-5; 
Springfield Antique Show & Sale, Sat. 11-6 
p.m., Sun. 11-5 p.m.; Winooski Antique 
Show & Sale St. MichaeFs College, Sat. 10-7 
p.m., Sun. 10-6 p.m. 

10- 12: W. Dover Mount Snów Craft Fair. 

11- 12: Rutland Art in the Park, rain datę Oct. 
17-18. 

16-17: Middlebury Antiques Show & Sale Fri. 

10-9 p.m., Sat. 10-5 p.m. 

17: Randolph Concert 8 p.m., Intermezzi En¬ 
semble of London; Springfield Penny Sale, 
7:30 p.m., Jr. H.S. 

18: Brandon Dry Land Triathlon 1 p.m. 

20: Castleton Guitar & Lute Concert 8:15 p.m. 

23-24: E. Arlington Rummage Sale, Fri. 1-4:30 
p.m., Sat. 10-noon; Morrisville Rummage 
Sale. 

24: Burlington Vt. Hand Crafters Bazaar 9:30-6 
p.m.; Cambridge Bicentennial Dance. 

25: Jay Great Pumpkin Contest 1 p.m.; 
Johnson Vt. Symphony Concert 4:30 p.m. 


NOVEMBER 

2: Castleton Okinawan Folk Dance Perform¬ 
ance 8:15 p.m. 

3- 4: Barre Cong. Church Fair, Tues. 5-8:30 
p.m., Wed. 9-2 p.m. 

6: No. Springfield Gramma's Workbasket 
Bazaar, Baptist Church 10-4 p.m. 

7: Enosburg Falls Christmas Bazaar, Masonie 
Tempie, 1-4 p.m.; Springfield Christmas 
Bazaar, Cong. Church 10-2 p.m.; Stowe 
Barn Dance & Raffle, Percy Barn 8 p.m.-l 
a.m.; Woodstock Glad Rags Sale Masonie 
Tempie 10-12:30, 1:30-3:30 p.m. 

11: Barre Senior Citizens' Bazaar 10-4 p.m., 135 
No. Main; Springfield Christmas Bazaar, Sr. 
Citizens' Ctr. 10-2 p.m. 

12: Springfield Bazaar, Meth. Church 10-4 
p.m. 

13: Burlington Vt. Mozart Festival, First Cong. 
Church. 

14: Putney Christmas Bazaar 10-3 p.m. 

18: Burlington Bazaar First Cong. Church, 10-3 
p.m. 

19-21: Burlington Vt. Hand Crafters' Fair, 
Mem. Aud., Thurs.-Fri. 10-9 p.m., Sat. 10-5 
p.m. 

21: Morrisville Bazaar, Cong. Church; Waits¬ 
field Fed. Church Bazaar 10-4 p.m. 

27-28: Rutland Vt. Hand Crafters Fair, H.S., 
Fri. 10-9 p.m., Sat. 10-5 p.m. 

28: Woodstock Christmas Fair, Woodstock Inn 
10-6 p.m. 

DECEMBER 

4- 5: Bristol Christmas Bazaar & Silver Tea, Fri. 
2-6 p.m., Sat. 10-5 p.m. 

5: So. Hero Bazaar Cong. Church. 

















Father and son en ter the old sugarhouse 
in West Barnet, photo by Robert L. Peck. 












































